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I he ‘Wie ‘Printing Works, 


No. 248 Walnut Street. 


The Largest Printing Office and Bindery in Cincinnati. 
Makes a specialty of the Printing and Binding of 
MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS. Address & 
C. J. KREHBIEL € CoO. 
The John Church Co.'s work is done mai this house. 


DO YOU WANT TO PURCHASE A 


Guitar or Mandolin? 


IF SO, 


Do not fail to send for our illustrated Catalogue 
of the celebrated 


IMPERIAL. 


W hh > are the BEST 


Because th 
INSTRUMENTS made, fin- 
est tone in the World. Prices reasonable. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


KING R RUDENESS 
NO MANNERS LAND. 


A Secular Cantata. 
Words by ALICE M. SCHOFF. Music by JAMES 
R. MURRAY. 


The lesson of the gantete, which is full of fun 
good words, and bright music, is to that po- 
liteness, attentive consideration of others, and cour- 
tesy to all, are much better than rudeness, selfish- 
ness, and “doing as one pleases.”” The story opens 
in “No Manners Land,’’ and how the desirable 

change is brought about in all its inhabitants, from 
the king down, forms the plot of the cantata. It is 
very easily prepared for exhibition. 


Price 3O cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
100 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. ith St., New York. 





THR DREAM. 


A SERENATA. 


Words by WILLIAM BARTHOLOMEW. 
Music by SIR MICHAEL COSTA. 


_ (Written on the occasion of the marriage of the 
Sie ma a of England with Prince Frederick of 
Prussia. 
For Choral Societies, Concerts, Conventions, etc. 
Price, 35c. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 
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SOMETHING wewv. 


Dlandard -« Selections 


— FOR — 


WOMEN’S VOICES. 


Compiled from the works of Mendelssohn, Abt, 
Rubinstein, Weber, Rossini, Hatton, Brock, Smart, 
Jensen, Concone, Reinecke, Curschmann, Leslie, 
Cherubini, and other standard com posers. 

Adapted for use in Young Ladies’ Schools and 





Seminaries, for women’s choruses, and concert pur- | 


Price per copy, $1.00 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., “ow York. 


Easy Two-Part Canons 


By CONRAD MAX KUNZ. 


This valuable book is designed for the beginner on 

the Piano, and has a preface by 

Dr. Hans von Bilow, 
To whom it is dedicated, and by whom it has been 
warmly commended. 

The practice of Fugues and Canons makes the 
hands perfectly independent of each other, and gives 
the left hand equal and similar training to that given 
the right. This book can be 
with any of the various Piano Schools or Instructors, 
or without them. 


poses. 





PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


HAVE YOU SEEN IT? 


“RU SIC. 


A Monthly Magazine. 


The largest, handsomest, and most comprehensive | 


musical periodical published, of the size and gen- 
eral style of the Forum. Its contents include a 
great variety of musical matter by the best writers. 
In the February number a new plan of University 
Extension, applied to music, is explained by the 
editor. 
important reading matter. 
copy. $3.00 per year. 


MATHEWS’ POPULAR HISTORY OF MUSIC. 


This is the most readable and attractive history of | 
It is profusely | 


music to be found in one volume. 
illustrated, handsomely printed and bound, and is 
recommended by many of the leading lights of the 
musical profession. Retail, $2. MUSIC one year, 
and a copy of the HISTORY, postpaid, for $3.50. Ad- 
dress W. S. B. MATHEWS, 
Editor and Publisher, 
240 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


used in connection | 


' 
| 
large octavo. 


There are about 100 pages of interesting and | 
Send 30c. for a sample | 


(Ent. at P. O., Cin., O., as Mail Matter of Second Class 


{ Root & Sons Music Co. 
Wabash Ave., cor. Adams St. Chicago. 


ROOT’S TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR TEACHERS OF SINGING. 


GEORGE F. ROOT, PRESIDENT. 
FREDERIO W. ROOT, Director 
243 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Teachers prepared in the following departments 
Notation, Theory, Music-Reading, 

School Music, Charch Music, 
Private and Class Voice-Training, 
Solo Singing, Harmony and Composition, 
as set forth in ‘“‘The Normal Musical Handbook,”’ 
“The Teacher's Club,” ‘“* Root’s New Course in Voice 

Culture and Singing,” etc. 

School in session at Chicago during the school 
| year, and at the Silver Lake Assembly, Wyoming 
Co., N. Y., in the summer. 


| 





For circular giving full particulars of the Silver 
| Lake Schoolof Music, Languages, Oratory, etc., also 

Public-School Teachers’ Retreat, address REV. 
WARD PLATT, Hornelisville, N. Y. 


THE CINCINNATI 





Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 





Day and boarding pupils received. 
Students can enter at any time during 
the school year and summer term. 
For catalogues, address 
MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Conservatory of Music, 
8. E. Cor. 4th & Lawrence, CINCINNATI, O. 


THE FEAST OF ADONIS. 
For SOLI and CHORUS, composed by 
ADOLF JENSEN. 


For Choral Societies, Conventions, etc 
Price, 25¢ 


PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


How to 
Memorize 
00 oectpaid. Music. 


JAS. P. DOWNS, PuBLisHER, 
New York 


New plates 


243 Broadway, 


‘AN HONEST PIANO AT AN HONEST PRICE. 


EVERETT PIANO, 


Manufactured by TEE EVERETT Plan? 00., Boston, Mass. 
The John Church Co., Cincinnati, Gen’! Factors. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS, 


MRS. BENJ. GUCKENBERGER 


Will receive a limited number of pupils in vocal music 
at her residence, No. 2 Magregor Avenue, Mt. Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O. 








ANDREW }; BOEX, 
Teacher of Music, 
Organist St. Francis Xavier Church, Director St. 
Caecilia Maennerchor. Residence, No. 72 Webster St., 
Cincinnati, O. 





MISS C. L. CHACE, 
Teacher of the Piano. 
327 Linn Street, Cincinnati, O. 


; «BL EBANN, 
B. Ebann’s New Music School, 9th & Walnut, Cin’ti. 
Residence, 21 Evans St., Mt. Auburn. 


CHAS L. LEWIS, 
Teacher of Violin and Cornet. Music arranged for 
Band, Orchestra or Piano. Residence: 275 West Ninth 
Street. 








MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 

Teacher of Piano. Address 303 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 

PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 

Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools, In- 

structor of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address 

Chase Avenue, East Walnut Hills, City. 


_ MISS PATTI THORNDICK 
Teacher of Piano, No. 41 East Eleventh Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or care The John Church Company, 








MiSS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
references given. Address, 435 Central Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
The John Church Company. 





HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. Cor. Graff and St. Clair Streets, 
Corryville, Cincinnati, O. 


SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA, 
Vocal Instruction, No, 135 East 18th Street, 
ew York. 
W.H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony. 
Orders left with The John Church Co, 





OHN SCHWEERS, 
ine and Molitor Sts., Mt Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O. 


S. E. Corner 


HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music. Address 324 Walnut Street, or 
The John Church Company 


HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing No, 16 Clark Street. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 


—— AUTHOR OF — 
**COMPLETE MUSICAL ANALYSIS,”’ 


Will give instruction by mail in his new 
System of Harmony, Composition, and 
Analysis combined. Counterpoint, Canon, 
and Orchestration also taught by corre- 
spondence. Address 


i a 
FOUR-HAND 


ALBUM. 


Edited by J. O. v. Prochazka, and compiled from 
the works of Wagner, Jambor, Grieg, Scharwenka, 
Gounod, Jadassohn, Hiindel, Becker, Saint-Saéns. 
Alfoldi, Tschaikowski, etc., ete. 

Only works originally written as Piano Duets, or 
arranged with authority of the composer, are con- 
tained in this collection. 











Price $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Root & Sons Music Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chi-ago. 


The John Church Co. 
13 E. 16th St., New York. 











NOW READY. 


The Tonic Sol-fa Music Reader 


PART 2, 
By T. F. SEWARD and B. C. UNSELD. 

Part II. contains the fifth and sixth Steps of the 
Tonic Sol-fa System of teaching Singing, Voice Cul- 
ture, and the method of applying Tonic Sol-fa to the 
Staff Notation. 

Part I, contains the first four Steps of the System 
and method of teaching it. Price, each Part, 35 cts. 
by mail ; $30 per 100 by express, not prepaid. Com- 
plete in one vol., 60 cts. by mail; $50 per 100 by ex- 
press, not prepaid. 

THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 





LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
CoPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No, 42,438 W. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, BE tr REMEMBERED : 

That on the 27th day of November, Anno Dom- 
ini 1891, Geo. F. Root, of Chicago, has deposited in 
this Office the title of a Musical Composition, the 
title or description of which is in the following 
words, to wit: 

JUST AFTER THE BATTLE. 
SONG AND CHORUS. 
By Geo. F. Roor. 


Cincinnati: 
The John Chureh Co. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copy 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 

In renewal for 14 years from April 20, 1892, when 

the first term of 28 years will have expired. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 42,439 W. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be rT REMEMBERED : 

That on the 27th day of November, Anno Dom- 
ini 1891, G. F. Root, of Chicago, has deposited in 
this Office the title of a Musical Composition, the 
title or description of which is in the following 
words, to wit: 


BROTHER, TELL ME OF THE BATTLE. 
Music By Ggo. F. Roor. 
Worps BY THOMAS MANAHAN, 
Cincinnati: 
The John Church Co. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conform- 
ity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congrc: +. 

In renewal for 14 years from April 20, 1892, wien 
the first term of 28 years will have expired. 

LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 

COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 42,440 W. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, BE Ir REMEMBERED : 

That on the 27th day of November, Anno Domini 
1891, Geo. F. Root, of Chicago, has deposited in this 
Office the title of a Musical a on, the title or 
description of which is in the following words, to 
wit: 

COMRADES, HASTEN TO THE BATTLE. 
Worps BY THOS. MANAHAN, 
Music By Geo. F. Roor. 
Cincinnati : 
The John Church Co. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copy- 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD. 
Librarian of Congress. 

In renewal for 14 years from January 21, 1892, when 

the first term of 28 years will have expired. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


The John Church Co. 


No. (3 East i6th St., New York. 
HE TRADE will find at our New York 
Office the same facilities as at Cincinnati 
for placing their orders, and seeing our full 
line of publications. 








Ces and Organists will always find 
a supply of good practical anthems 
and voluntaries in THE MUSICAL VIS- 
ITOR, a monthly magazine for musical 
people. Its news and other reading mat- 
ter is up to date in every respect, and 
all its choir music is written or prepared 
expressly for it by the best writers. 


Published by The John Church Co., Cincinnati. 


ROOT’S NEW COURSE 


Voice Culture and Singing 


FOR THE 


MALE VOICE. 
By FREDERIC W. ROOT, 


Author of “ Root’s New Course for the 
Female Voice,” ete., ete. 








The remarkable success which has attended the 
development of Mr. t's new method of voice 
teaching has prompted the publication of the above 
book and its companion for the Female Voice. The 
fact that the books and method receive the warmest 
praise from practical voice teachers is a sufficient 

naranty of their value. The system is being adopted 

yv and conservatories everywhere. 
Examine the book and test its method. 


Price per Copy, $1.50; Cloth, $2.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 





AN IDEAL EDITION. 


and all who are 
issu 


beg to announce to 
e of 


The American Artists’ 
Edition. 
The Instrumental pieces of this edition are all care- 


fully revised and fingered after the theories of Kul- 
lak and Tausig, by 


J. O. v. PROCHAZKA, 


A pupil of these celebrated masters, and a musician 
of twenty-five years’ experience. 

We invite the careful attention of all musicians 
to the clearness of type, quality of paper and general 
mechanical excellence of ‘‘The American Artists’ 
Edition,” these ——- being but too frequent! 
overlooked under the very mistaken idea that musi- 
mag = but little for the appearance of the music 
they buy. 


Complete Lists of Sheet Music and Music 
Books Furnished Free on Application, 


PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 





HY do our choirs sing the same old 
anthems month after month? Why 
not give us something new! The 

singers say it is dificult to fied new 
things that are good and easily learned. 
That is not so any more. THE MUSI- 
CAL VISITOR contains each month, be- 
sides a host of other good things, sixteen 
pages of choir music prepared expressly 
‘or it by the best church-music compos- 
ers. Choirs using the VISITOR can have 
new music every month, yes, every Sun- 
day. Try it. Examine its merits. 


Published by The John Church Oo., Cincinnati. 
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THE 


Ss. S. STEWART 


CELEBRATED 


BANJOS 


Are the best now made, and are used and endorsed 
by all the leadin eo}. and amateur players. 

E JOHN CHURCH CO. have taken the agency 
for the above and a complete line of these in- 
struments in stock riptive price list furnished 
free upon application. 


The John Church Co. 


have just received a new supply of the 


FAMOUS MEYER” Futes 


FROM HANOVER, GERMANY. 


CATALOGUES | 


of SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS sent free to 





THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


any address on application. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 





Root & Sons Music Co, 


IMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS & DEALERS IN 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 





N. B.—We are representatives of THE JOHN CHURCH CO. for the Northwest, and 
have at all times a complete stock of their Sheet Music and Book Publications. 








WESTERN FACTORS FOR 


EVERETT PIANOS, 
HARVARD PIANOS. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 








UCUNESSZCELLIED mv 


POWER AND SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 





PRECISION AND DELICACY OF TOUCH, 





AND EVERY QUALITY REQUISITE IN A 
FIRST-CLASS PIANO. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


GENERAL FACTORS, 
No. 74 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, O. 














Ditson’s 


C. 





Must Books. 
Latest Series! Just Issued ! 


Ne Plus Ultra Piano Collection. 


160 pages. Brilliant but easy pieces. 


Ne Plus Ultra Ballad Collection. 


160 pages. Latest and best songs. 


Ne Plus Ultra Song and Chorus Coll’n, 


Each song has a ringing chorus. 


Ne Plus Ultra Dance Collection. 


Every style of dance music; not difficult 


All these books are large sheet-music size. 
ANY VOLUME SENT POSTPAID FOR Sve. 


Eee 


The Newest Singing-School Book. 


Victory of Song 


The latest and best class-book ; unequaled for sing 
ing-schools. 

Mr. Emerson's long experience and rare judgment 
have enabled him to insert many valuable sugges 
tions as to the proper use of the voice, especially as 
regards articulation and pronunciation of words 
For beginners, rudimentary exercises and lessons 
in note reading are furnished. A superb and varied 
collection of 


Glees, Part Songs, Choruses, 
Hymn Tunes, Anthems, 
Chants, Solos, Rounds, 
Male Quartets. 


Invaluable for Singing-Schools and Musica! Con 
ventions. 


Price, 60c, postpaid ; 86 per dozen not 
prepaid. 





OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO. 
867 Broadway, N. Y. 


J. E. DITSON & CO 
1228 Chestnut St., Phila 
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fhew Dusic. 


With Key, Compass and Grade. 


(Capitals indicate pitches on the staff, small letters 
those below and above respectively. 


VOCAL. 


Be Thou Mine Own. 
or Baritone. Words by G. Hubi Newcombe. Mu- 
sic by Jno. Chas. Ervini. F. 4. cto F. Pr., Se. 
We already publish this song for higher voices, and 

it has been much admired. Its merits should secure 

for it great popularity. 


Song for Mezzo-Soprano 


“O rest among the 
Arthur M. Mor- 
E-flat. 3. 


In the Summer House. 
flowers."’ Song. Words by Rev. 
gan. Music by Faustina Hasse Hodges. 
dtoE. Price. 

Asimple bute xpresaiv: e song, musicianly arranged. 

The Paradise of Joy. Sacred Song wv Medium 
Voice. Musie by A. L. Schultz. E-flat. 4. d to F. 
Price. . 40c. 
A good solo for chureh uses. The words are from 

the well-known poem ‘‘The Celestial Country,’’ by 

Bernard of Cluny. 

Sweet be thy Dreams. Serenade Quartet for 
Mixed Voices. Words by F.W.Thompson. Music 
by James R. Murray. C. 3%. Price $1.00 
A somewhat lengthy Quartet in a style suitable for 

concert, etc , with a pleasingly varied harmony and 


arrangement. 
Sun of my | Soul. Sacred Song for Soprano or 
Tenor. arranged from Raff, by — 


ey ane 

eric Vinal. toa. Price 
A song of some yt ulty both in voice part —" 

accompaniment, but thoroughly good. 

The Old Picnic Ground. Song and Chorus’ 
Words and music by Jeannette Robinson Murphy’ 
G. 3 bto D. Price - 40¢e° 
Though somewhat early for picnics, it is always in 

order to sing about them, which this song does in a 

pleasing and graceful way. 


1 Think of Thee. 


Quartet for Male Voices. 


Arranged from Lassen by Louis Schehlmann. D- 
flat 4. Octavo. Price ° o « + 8. 
Thine Eves so Blue. Quartet for Male Voices. 
Arranged from Lassen by Louis Schehlmann, A- 
Gat. Og. Colave.. PragB. 0 sce sc cesenvs 6e. 


Two excellent arrangements of these popular songs, 
which can not fail to add to their success. 


Unforgotten Love. Song. Words by M. Leigh. 
Music by Florence Perkins. F minor = =. 
Se OCtov. FUR cere ecveds Wi 
A "tee and touching song, having a pleasing 

change from the minor to the major key in the re- 

frain. 


Sriit I Shall Love You. Song. 
Hubi Newcombe. Music by Jno. Chas. Ervini. 
4. atoE. Price 
We also publish this effective song in the key of F 
for higher voices, the compass being from ¢ to g. 


Her Last Smile. Song. Words by Louis Camp 
bell Tipton. A-flat 3. ec to E (aad Wb.) Price . 40c. 
An excellent song in the popular style, with chorus 

which may be sung as a solo, duet, or may be omitted 

altogether. 


When |! 
Sacred Solo for Soprano or Tenor. 
Cranmer. D. 4. cto F. Price 
An effective solo, pleasingly varied. 


I Love Thee. 
Meyer. C. ec toE. Price 


Ah! could I teach the nightingale 
Three little words to number, 

Then should its sweet voice from the vale 
Break on thy morning slumber; 

Ere morning's dawn there should she be, 
Before thy window greeting, 

In softest tones repeating: 
**T love but thee, 
I love, I love but thee.’’ 


FOR THE PIANO. 


Koven. F. 


Soe, 


Words by G. 
_D. 


Survey the Wondrous Cross. 
Music by Ed. L. 
. 400, 


Song for Alto or Baritone, by J. E. 
os . 40¢ 


Gavotte. By R. de 


La Mignonne. 
3%. Price . : 
A very pretty composition, short and easy, by the 

composer of the popular opera ‘‘ Robin Hood.’” We 

are sure this will please all who give it a fair trial. 


The Murmuring of the Waves. Descriptive 
Morceau, by L. 


Mattioli. G-flat. 4%. Price $1.00 


An ele gant study and concert ert piece by this favorite 
teacher and 'cellist. The key of six flats adds to its 
difficulty, but it is a key with which all pianists 
should become perfectly familiar. 


Variations in F Minor. Haydn. Revised and 
fingered by Geo. Schneider. Fminor. 6. Pr., 60c 


“and Troika Ride. Tschai- 
Nos. 9 and Il. Edited by Geo. 


Hunting Son ng 
Op. 3 
dD. K. 5. Price The. 


kowsky. 
Schneider. D. K. 5. Price. .......-.-. 
Tschai 
by Geo. 
75¢ 


By the Fireside, and Snow Bells. 
owsky. Op. ¢ . land 4. Edited 
Schneider. D. ee. Pricp ¢.ii8.-. 


A. tte Pleasantry. Polka. C. Bohm. oc 


Fairy Voices. Salon piece. Richard Ellenberg. 
Op. 115. E-flat. 4. Price 


Birdie, my Messenger. By F. Behr. F. 4. 


A. <a te & EN are F. Behr. 


Campanella. 
598. G. 4. 
The above tome etn are most excellent teaching 

pieces, delightful to play, and are carefully marked 

and fingered. 


The Sioux Ghost Dance. 


Op. 
We. 


By Oscar “ore 


A minor. 4, 1,00 
A aokieiont sci Dance, ‘evident! by one 
who knows just what that is. It is ver d in mel- 


ody and harmony, but interesting and a good con 


cert piece. 
The Little Artist. By W. F. Sudds. 
We have just completed this pleasing set of easy 


teaching-pieces by the addition of the following num 
bers. 


ieietes, GR. Diet sei dee e's 40¢ 
Parade March. D. 8. Price ...... 40c 
SailorDance. C. 3. Price....... . 40e. 


These pieces have been written with great care and 
a full knowledge of the needs of pupils and teachers 
in this grade, by a musician fully competent and 
whose success in this direction has been phenomenal. 


Barcarolle and Harvester’ sSong. Tschai 
kowsky. Op. 37. Nos.6 and 7. Edited by Geo. 
Schneider. D.K. 5. Price.......... The 


Die Saladers. Ballet Music. 
der. Op.44. A. 4. Price 
These are all excellent teaching-pieces, and are 

pleasing to play for social and other purposes. 

Barcarolle. By Ida Walker (Mrs. Ball). A-flat. 
2. weer tires, = - » - 400, 
As a teaching-piece this will be found useful in the 

practice of arpeggios, in the smooth playing of which 

so many pianists are deficient. 


Victor Hollaen- 
70¢ 


Two Transcriptions. By Faustina Hasse 
Hodges. 

Alone, yet not Alone. A-flat. 3%. Price 40c. 
The Golden Time. PD minor. 3%. Price 50c. 


The above are excellent piano arrangements of two 
well-known songs by Miss Hodges, all of whose com 
positions are pleasing and musicianly. 


By Geo. H. Rowe. D 


Noonday Redowa. 
Price 
This is No. 3 of * From Day to Day,” a collection of 

easy piano wae for young fingers, which is giving 

much satisfaction wherever used. 


. 400. 


The following piano pieces have just been added 


to our “‘ American Artists’ Edition of Classic and Mod 
ern Music,” edited by J.O. von Prochazka. 
Fairy Mignonne. F. Behr. ec. 4. Price . We. 
Polonaise de aE Otto Goldner. D.K 
Price d 6 2, ee") wi be OS hee << 75e. 
Kirmess Suite.. Four hands. F. Hofmann. Op 
102, Bk.1. D.K. Price. . $2.00 
Crepuscule. Serenade. Charles Heins. Op. 106. 
No.2. B-flat. 4. Price . . eae ; . . 50e. 
Sweet as Roses. F. Behr. G. 3%. Price 60c. 
Foue- leaf Clover. Carl Heins. Op. 103. No.1. 
. & Price :  ) Wie eae oe mM 10c. 
Vales a Danser. B. Godard. Op.124, E-flat. 
De id ¢ 6 > s-@'s & awe ea . 75¢ 


Ball-Room Reverie. 
4. Price ... 


Joy and Server: Four hands. Wenham Smith. 
Dminor. 4. Pric ; . $1.00 


Jul, Edw. 


Chevalier De Kontski. F. 


Grand Hunting Scene. 


Diana. Meyer 
D.K. 4. Price $ 


1.00 


Souvenir Valse. 
’rice 
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Little ‘Serenade. Alfred Griinfeld. B mines. 


Nooturne. Angel’s Dream. F. D’Orso. Bf 


MAN Pare ene GUITAR, 


The Guard Mount. (Patrol.) For Mandolin 
and Guitar. Arranged by F. W. Wenennery. D. 
i UE a 3 Are Ble be 86» 40. 

for Mandolin 


The Caravan. Oriental Patrol 
Wessen berg. — 


and Guitar. yaaa by F. W. 


enner.. GS BUGGes ce ee Cw ew wines os 
Waltz. The Serenaders, for first and second Man- 
dolin and Guitar. G. 3. Price........ 30c. 


, and Annie Laurie. For 


In the Gloamin 
Arranged by eterna 4 


Mandolin and Guitar. 


D>. By i Bees hse eae 8 a ees wee 
Lazo Nupcial. (The Marriage Bond.) Mazurka, 
as played before her Serene Highness, Dofia Eulalie 


De Borbon, upon her marriage with the Prince Don 


Antonio De Orleans and rbon. Arranged for 
Mandolin and Piano by E. P. Hodges. D. 4. 
oo NR Be ee ae $1.00 


Ting-a-Tong Polka. Duet for two Mandolins, 
with Guitar and Piano accompaniments, by L. L. 
Coffin. C. 3. Price 


Favorite Melodies from ‘‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana.’’ For first and second Mandolins 
and Cont ce = by Chevalier Enrico Gar- 
giulo. 3! *rice B5e. 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA. 


Full Brass Band. C. 
Se. 


Pleasure Schottische. 
Oblinger. Price 


Potpourri Martha. For Orchestra. E. Gaebler. 


Small Orchestra. Price....-..-. . $1.00 
Large Orchestra. Price........+.+-. $1.50 
BOOKS, ETC. 

Easter Selections. Series C. Containin 


sponsive Readings with appropriate New Caro 

prominent writers of Sunday-school Songs. 

One of the best and most practica] collections of 
Easter Songs published. Price 5c. single copy, post- 
paid. 


The Risen Messiah. Au Faster Exercise of Re- 
spousive Song and Bible Reading. By A. E, Aldrich. 
Price 5c. single copy. 


For Soli and Chorus. 
Pee 25e. 


The Feast of Adonis. 
Composed by Adolf Jensen. 


The Dream. A Serenata for Singing Societies, 
Conventions, ete., by Sir Michael Costa. Price 35c. 


Standard Selections for Women’s 
Voices. Compiled from the works of the best 
writers. Boards. Price... . . $1.00 
See s»dvertisements elsewhere. 
Catalogues and Price Lists furnished on applica- 

tion. of the above, or all music, no matter 

where published, sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 


of the marked price. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
Cincinnati, O. 


Cospel Hymns No. 6 


GORNET. 


INCLUDING THE 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS. 


Containing the melodies and altos of all the 
numbers arranged for the CORNET 


By S. C. HAYSLIP. 


The Cornet is an acknowledged aid in Gospel work, 
and isa great help in all large meetings, giving to 
the music a snap and vim which insures success. 


Price, 75c. paper; Limp Cioth, $1.00. 
IF SENT BY MAIL, 5 CENTS EXTRA. 
PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 BE. 16th St., New York. 









The New Vocal System. 


BY FREDERIC W, ROOT. 


EMOCRATIC ideas are gaining ground in educational matters 
D as they are in politics. Time was when the governess, the 

private tutor, and certain exclusive institutions educated a 
few, and the many were left to pick up culture in hap-hazard fashion 
or go without it. 

The rich, or those enjoying the patronage of the wealthy, alone 
could afford to improve their condition by means of learning. Now 
everybody has access to the best methods, and can find right at hand 
a well-considered and reliable system, which he may pursue if he 
wishes it. 

Education in voice culture and singing is behind all other branches 
in progress. It is still in the private-tutor and governess stage. 
Those systems of instruction or methods which are considered most 
desirable are so expensive or otherwise inaccessible as to exclude 
the many from their benefits. 

For this reason the singer of to-day who is abreast of other depart- 
ments of education, one who understands the science of music, has 
mastered the song classics, and can read at sight, is a very rare indi- 
vidual—as conspicuous as was one of equal literary education three 
centuries ago. 

The high priests of voice culture and singing are wont to stand 
with their faces turned toward the past ; and we constantly hear the 
traditions of voice culture spoken of with awe and reverence. 

Among these traditions are, practically these: That education in 
singing may properly be given to but few, and that it is vain assump- 
tion for others to aspire to anything of the sort; also that those who 
do enter this exclusive domain should aim at public singing, and 
devote the major portion of their time to study. 

Comparatively few pupils go to a prominent teacher with a 
view of doing voice-culture work thoroughly without first asking the 
question, Will it pay? feeling that if they spend so much time and 
money as is usually required they ought to be able to get the money 
back by their singing. 

Many teachers who adhere to the undemocratic, unprogressive 
traditions take great credit to themselves for discouraging some who 
offer themselves as pupils, on the ground that they have not talent 
enough to astonish the community. 

How many children in the schools are going to astonish the world 
with their arithmetic or rhetoric? They learn these things as a 
matter of course. They learn them without affectation or delusive 
dreams, in the line of their education ; then, if in later -years they 
have occasion to make special use of these branches, the foundation 
is laid. 

This is as it should be with vocal music, the old traditions to the 
contrary notwithstanding. This should be the plan for ninety-nine 
in every hundred of those whose privilege it is to study the art. 
They should study music soberly and systematically as a matter of 
general culture. If public performance comes later, well and good ; 
but they should let no nonsensical notions upon this subject so 
inflate their ideas as to cause them to neglect their other duties. 

The young lady who leaves school to study singing is a result ot 
the old traditions. 

The young man whose singing unfits him for his studies or his 
employment is another trophy of those antiquated notions. 

You see these results everywhere ; the singer whom necessity has 
driven to the attempt to profit by her accomplishment, and who finds 
it useless ; in the would-be church singer who can't read music; in 
the would-be concert artist who can't carry a part in an ensemble; 
in the pupil working at the rudiments who feels that if she could 
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only go to Europe to study, that the drudgery of earlier stages could 
be dispensed with; in the highly finished singers with worn mechan- 
ical voice and so much method that there is no soul, sympathy, 
charm left in their singing ; in the amateur singer who is above sing 
ing the ballads, children’s songs, and sacred hymns that strike a 
responsive chord in the family circle. 

These are the products of the false ideas of education in vocal 
music which are still powerful among us. 

It seems to be America’s mission to work out a great many prac- 
tical problems. With the growth of democratic ideas whatever is 
desirable is brought within the reach of the masses as far as possible. 

It is this democratic impulse that has evolved the admirable educa 
tional systems by which common branches of learning are effectively 
dispensed to all classes of people throughout the land. 

This impulse was manifested in musical matters a half century 
ago, when Dr. Lowell Mason introduced music into the public schools 
of this land; and since then systems of instruction in the rudiments 
of music have been perfected until the school-teachers everywhere 
can attend to that branch as they do to language and numbers, 
and no one feels that it is an expensive and inaccessible study. 

Voice culture seems to be the last branch to feel the democratic 
impulse. But the time has come when this, too, must move on. The 
demand is here, and the supply is in sight. 








Famous Violinists. 
By Fulia C. Allen, Mus. Bac 
IV. 

Ludwig Spohr. 


POHR, the greatest of German violinists, was born at Brunswick, 
S April 5, 1784, the same year that gave to the world his rival, 

Paganini. Spohr’s father, a physician, was an accomplished 
flutist, and, as his mother was a fine pianist, he was accustomed, 
rom early childhood, to hearing good music, well interpreted. He 
speedily evinced a marked preference for the violin, and at the age 
of six he became the possessor of a (necessarily) diminutive instru 
ment. 

His first teacher was a Frenchman, named Dufour, with whom he 
studied until he was twelve years old. 
that Dufour finally persuaded the parents to permit the lad to make 
music his profession, though sorely against their will. 

By the time Spohr reached the age of fourteen his father protested 
against bearing the expense of his son's musical education, where- 
upon young Ludwig pluckily resolved to earn the necessary amount, 
and applying for a position under the Duke of Brunswick he ob- 
tained it at the munificent salary of one hundred dollars Jer annum. 

He studied also with the famous player Eck, with whom he con 
certized for a time, afterwards returning to Brunswick. 

He entered upon career as a virtuoso in 1803 and at the end of two 


His progress was so rapid 


years became musical director at Gotha, with a salary of five hun- 
dred ¢ha/ers. During this engagement he became deeply enamored 
of the beautiful Aarfiste, Dorette Scheidler, who, after their marriage, 
assisted him in his concerts. 

Spohr was a great favorite in England, but he deferred appearing 
in Paris until 1821. He himself declared that he was received with 
great enthusiasm, but it is a significant fact that he did not repeat 
the performance, and was ever after vehement in his expression of 
dislike towards the French. 

With Spohr’s achievements as a composer we have nothing to do 
here; his prowess as a violinist must occupy our attention. Next to 
Paganini he occupies the foremost rank as a player, and his violin 
method has been of immense value to students. Technically he was 
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a disciple of the Viotti and Rode school, but was distinguished for 
the wonderful singing tone, which caused him to be called ‘the first 
singer on the violin.” 

He was bitterly opposed to the elastic bow used by Paganini, and 
employed the strongest invective in denouncing the ‘* harmonics” 
of that artist. On the other hand, Spohr inclined to double stopping 
and smooth, flowing melody, asserting that Paganini’s freedom in 
the higher positions, his harmonics and f/szicati, were the merest 
jugglery and humbug. 

While Spohr was beyond a doubt one of the world’s greatest vio- 
linists, it must be admitted that his position towards other musicians 
was arrogant and egotistical, which resulted in his antagonizing his 
contemporaries and, to a certain extent, blinding them to his superb 
genius. 

Spohr was a man of commanding presence, with great dignity and 
force. 

He was twice married, his second wife being Marianne, daughter 
of Court Councillor Pfeiffer. 

His influence upon modern violin-playing was immense, and he 
is still the model of violinists of the German school. 

His death occurred October 22, 1859, and caused universal mourn- 
ing throughout Germany. 
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The Music of the Grand Canon. 
By I. F. Cogswell. 
IKE’S PEAK looks down upon its rugged companions where 
fP ‘Hills peep over hills and Alps over Alps arise’’ with the dig- 
nity and serenity that in mortals only accompanies the charac- 
teristics akin to the mountain’s—a firm base, a fixed purpose, and a 
broad field of vision. 

The clouds kiss its lofty head, covered with a tiara of crystals, in 
perpetual token of Heaven's favor, but I fancy its grim sides wrinkle 
into a Titanic smile as the miniature trains glide around over the 
broken surface below, wherein are boxed tiny creatures called hu- 
man beings, with eyes like needle points, who receive microscopic 
visions of the grand scenes outside that thrill their little souls in rap- 
turous delight. We are one of those sparks of life nestled in a loung- 
ing chair of a commodious car, rolling on and on, past lake and 
town and beetling rocks, falling farther and farther into the midst 
of a chaos of upheaved, tumultuous earth. 

Now we are to enter the Grand Canon of the Arkansas River, and 
the rocky walls draw nearer to us on both sides. With a scream of 
the whistle, like the cry of the wild eagle of the cliffs, we dash into 
the grim embrace of this famous canon. 

It brings a thrill of adventure as we enter this, to us, unexplored 
chasm, but here at our side is the merry little Arkansas River, come 
all the way through its tortuous channel to greet us with its cold, 
greenish waters, and as a thing of life and motion it proves a pleas- 
ant companion through this lonely way as it winds around jutting 
points of scarred and ribbed and fluted rocks, now pushing over 
pe bbly beds, then dashing over rocks in miniature rapids, and when 
the mountain walls nearly touch from side to side overhead, its 
babbling is increased like the sound of an organ through these flinty 
pipes. 

Higher rise the brawny sides of these giants of time, till echoing 
the clatter and rattle of the train they nearly obscure the sunlight 
from above. 

** All that expands the spirit, yet appalls, 
Gather around these summits, as to show 
How Earth may pierce to Heaven, yet leave vain man below.” 

These ever-varying chambers, with sides seamed and moss-grown, 
are nature's architecture, the crystalized, petrified music of zons. 

Some form of life—the little energetic stream in its stony channel, 
the chirp of a bird, the voice of a child—may break the spell of its 
frozen harmonies, and the soul of the lover of nature who can hear 


the higher musical, as well as see the ‘‘ higher picturesque,"’ will feel 
‘s Beethoven felt the music of his unheard manuscripts—the 


poems of the winds, the ballads of the streams, and the symphonies 
of the rocks. 
“There is music in all things, if man had ears. 
This earth is but an echo of the spheres.”’ 

Thoughtful and melancholy was the music of the Royal Gorge, 
lifting the soul to majestic mood as its sides of varying forms opened, 
turned, receded, and closed behind us, thrilling the soul with new 
and untried harmonies, the new-found chords long lost to us. 
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Dr. Ferdinand Hiller. 


<i E eight months before Dr. Hiller’s death, Proteus, the Boston 





correspondent of the VIsITor,who was then traveling in Europe, 

visited the renowned German musician then living in Cologne. 
The interview is recorded in Elson’s Reminiscences, Speaking of 
American music, he remarked: ‘‘I fear you are sometimes too gi- 
gantic, in musical festivals, for example. It is a natural fault in a 
young nation which likes to do things at wholesale.” He earnestly 
inquired about the standing of opera among us (‘‘ The human voice 
always remains the greatest instrument,” said he), and deprecating 
the star system, hoped that we would not give German opera unless 
every part, great and small, were adequately filled. 

Speaking of the epochs of composition, he thought that, in spite 
of the universal striving for a master’s crown, which is apparent to- 
day, we would make but a poor showing beside the golden period 
when Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, and Weber followed in 
quick succession, which he compared to the Raphael epoch in paint- 
ing. “ But,"’ he added,“ to-day is the epoch of execution." The great 
works have never received such performances as they do now, and 
this is true not only of orchestral but of almost all musical works. 

Happening to speak of England, he interrupted me to say that the 
English were more than mere art patrons; they appreciated what 
was really worthy, and he cited examples from Handel to Mendels- 
sohn, “but,’’ he concluded, “their drawing-room music is often 
very bad,” and he shuddered, possibly at the recollection of some 
English drawing-room tenor. I ventured to quote the partisan spirit 
which was shown in England against Schumann, in the cause of 
Mendelssohn. “ Ah, yes," he replied, ‘but almost the same could 
be said of Germany at that time. Schumann was a plant of slow 
growth the world over.” 

Again reverting to the dearth of great composers, he said: Whom 
have we in the symphonic field to-day? Possibly Brahms only. Of 
course time will sift all composers justly. Only the really worthy 
works remain after a generation has passed away. Unfortunately 
sometimes very little remains. 





Madame Patti and the Old Songs. 


T what a disadvantage audiences at concerts are in comparison 
A with perhaps the same people at lectures or literary gather- 
ings! At the latter they are not treated with contumely be- 
cause they get what they want and have given their money to hear, 
nor are the speakers derided because they are sagacious enough to 
see what is wanted, and honest enough to give what is paid for. But 
in concerts not only may the penny-a-liners treat audiences and per- 
formers with flippant disrespect, but the newspapers stand ready to 
print their utterances as if they were fair and useful criticisms. 

This could not be. The writers would not dare so to write, the 
papers would not dare so to print, if the people were up in music as 
they are in other matters of education. By “up in music” I do not 
mean more accomplished as players or singers, but more intelligent 
in regard to the scope and use of music, and with a better under- 
standing of their rights as concert audiences. 

Have the “ people "’ a right to the pleasure and pure enjoyment 
which they derive from ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” and “ The Last Rose 
of Summer,” as sung by the best singer in the world, if they are will- 


ing to pay for them? As the boys say, whose enjoyment is this ? 














Who is paying the bills—the thousands who go principally to hear 
these old songs or the few who ridicule them ? 

Announce for a concert that Madame Patti will sing none of her 
old songs, that all will be modern and advanced—that the object will 
be to educate rather than entertain, and what would be the result ? 
Curiosity, added to the singer's great name, might fill the house— 
might even crowd it for once, but where would be those emotions so 
enjoyable and, I my add, so useful which the pure old songs and 
familiar melodies excite in the minds of the large majority without 
whose support Patti concerts would be impossible ? 

Why can not audiences see that they have as much right to hear 
Patti again and again in the songs they love without the con- 
temptuous interference of self-constituted censors, as they have to 
hear time after time, year after year, ‘‘ Hamlet " by Booth, or “ Rip 
Van Winkle” by Jefferson, or simpler utterances by Cable or Riley, 
about which no word of contempt or disrespect is ever spoken ? 

The idea that the great singer of whom we are speaking can not 
sing modern music as well as she sings the old songs is absurd, 
and the imputation that she sings the old songs from an un- 
worthy motive is worse. About that there are two points: First, it 
is an axiom that people can be benefited musically only by music 
that they like. Ata concert there is no time to educate people in 
music that they do not understand. They must have then and there 
what they can enjoy, to have it of any emotional or esthetic use to 
them. Second, not only are Patti's songs a benefit to the “ people,” 
but her dealings with them are on an honest business basis—she 
gives them what they pay for. If she makesa great deal of money, 
so much the better for her—she does it honestly. 

“ But,”” say these people who dislike, or affect to dislike, the 
simple songs, “have we no rights?" Yes, you have a right to all 
you pay for. In a program of twelve numbers one would probably 
be generous as your proportion. 

I often think there is no place where intelligent people are so 
patient under contemptuous and unjust treatment as in the concert- 
room. The eminent lawyer, the learned divine, the sagacious and 
successful business-man will say meekly: “True, 1 do not under- 
stand music; I only know what I like,” and, looking up to the supe- 
rior beings who set themselves over them, will perhaps experience 
a feeling of humiliation as they read the narrow and uncatholic criti- 
cisms of the performances they have enjoyed. They do not realize 
that the good music they liked is the best music in the world for 
them, and that a man has no more right to treat it contemptuously 
than he has so to treat the literature or political opinions they prefer. 

I do not take the liberty of offering this as a defense of Madame 
Patti. She needs none as against these people who seem to under- 
stand so little what music is for in this world; but one would suppose 
that they would get discouraged at the result of their persistent labors. 
What they do not want fills the houses, and what they would have— 
when they get it—depletes them. 

“* But,”’ says such a critic, “have I not a mght to express my 
opinion ?"’ Certainly, but you assume to express public opinion, the 
newspaper supposes you are doing so, and the people are too modest 
to contradict. If you would say: ‘‘ These are only my own ideas 
about Madame Patti's performances ; they were not shared by the 
audiences, judging by their actions,"’ you would be putting the matter 
as it is, and would be entitled to credit for your candor, however un- 
just and useless your ideas might be. 

The truth is, that competent musical critics and advanced musi 
cians, who are broad-minded and in sympathy with all efforts toward 
the musical advancement of the people, do enjoy the performances of 
which we speaking. Not only do they enjoy the consummate art 
with which Madame Patti glorifies the simple old song, but they enjoy 
the pleasure of the people who are musically at that grade, down to 
which the great artist comes for their benefit and delight. 

Such critics and musicians also see the truth about the educa- 
tional side of the musical problem. They know that, as in other 
matters of education, you must begin where the people are, and 
especially in concert audiences, where people are not compelled to 
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“go to school."’ They know that when comprehension and enjoy- 
ment of the music cease the enjoyment stops, not because the people 
as that 

They 


don't think much about it, but bring the matter squarely before them, 


would not get something if they would listen, disorderly 
mode of educating would be, but because they won't listen. 


and they will say they do not go to concerts to be educated, but to be 
entertained, and if any education comes with the entertainment it 
must be an incidental and secondary matter. 

In all concerts by artists the proportion of advanced music will 
undoubtedly remain as at the present time, and a gain will gradually 
be made in public appreciation, as in Mr. Thomas's wonderful work 
in which people are induced to listen year after year to music which 
at first they do not enjoy; but I must not go into that now. What I 
wish is, that the simple music need not be disparaged. If the simple 
music that prevails is not good enough let the advanced musicians 
make better, for simple music people in elementary musical states 
must have, and if they can't get the best they will take what they 
get. Imagine the critics elaborating in attractive phrase such 
statements as ‘‘ Madame Patti's selections were admirably adapted 
to the musical states of a large majority of her audience, as evinced 
by their enthusiasm and delight, but while all enjoyed her matchless 
voice and consummate art, a few of us would like to have seen them 
The people 


can 


applied to a number or two of a higher musical grade. 
who prefer the simpler music, and who in Mr. Thomas's concerts de- 
rive what enjoyment they can from the uniform movement of the 
violin-bows and various strange tone effects while waiting for ‘Trau- 
merei’ and the ‘ Largo,’ could enjoy her diamonds and her execu- 
tion while the class ahead of them took in the music.”’ 

But when such critics as have been here spoken of write on lines 
like 


it, the berries that Dr. Holmes describes as growing larger down 


of friendly fairness about simple music and the people who 


ward through the box will be offered for sale, and the millennium 
GEO. F. Roor 
—[— —-:t—“‘“S 


will be near 


An Interview with Lasselle. 


EAN LASSELLE, in answer to a question as to his methods of 
J studying an operatic ré/e said to a Herald reporter 

“I begin with the original work or character on which the 
opera is based, and study that until I am thoroughiy saturated with 
Then I take up the words of the librettist, 
not committing them to memory so much as trying to seize fully his 


the author's conception 
interpretation. Then, after much reflection, and having arrived at 
my own philosophic conception of the rdé/e | am to create, 1 take 
up the mechanical part of getting the words and the notes on my 
tongue’send That is the easiest part of my preparation, the part 
on which I concentrate my whole intelligence being the intellectual 
grasp of the character which is to be seen through my personality. 
This means at least a month's hard work, and the oftenerI play a 
réle the more nearly I approach to my ideal.” 

** Then the rendering of a ré/e never becomes a mere mechanical 
performance ?” 

‘‘ Never with me, nor do I see how such could be the case with 
any artist worthy of thename. I might play ‘Don Juan’ a thousand 
times, and every time I said ‘Je t'aime’ I would say it with all my 
soul. More than once, while wrought up to some climax of passion, 
| have found the tears, real tears of sorrow, as genuine as any I ever 
shed, starting from my eyes. 
become mechanical, or, if it did, the days of that singer's power 
I do not believe that [ can make 


Oh, no; a singer's work should never 


over his audience would be gone. 
people feel what I do not actually feel myself.’ 

“Then you would question if a woman who has never loved could 
play the great passionate 7vd/es of the great operas ?” 

**T should, most decidedly. 
had known, to a measure at least in her own person, those tremen- 


I should say that until a frima donna 


dous waves of love of which she sings, her art would be lacking. She 
might be an aréis¢e without such knowledge, but she must become a 


greater ar/isfe, having gained it. In the same way I maintain that 
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every artist should never cease to study the human heart in all its 
phases; for it is that endless study which alone can give him the 
delicacy of perception and philosophic breadth, without which the 
most perfect voice would be but a beautiful machine in which no 
soul had been born.”’ 

‘‘Do you regard marriage among singers as a failure ?”’ 

“I do, sir ; most emphatically Ido. I think there are good and 
sufficient reasons why men and women who devote themselves to 
opera-singing should wed their art and nothing else. Most of us, I 
must confess, sooner or later succumb to the matrimonial attraction, 
but the result is nearly always unfortunate. A great singer must be 
free, and must be bound up-in himself. If he is true to his art he 
must neglect his wife, or, giving to her that attention which a wife 
demands, his art must suffer. The same is true when a Jrima donna 
takes to herself ’a husband, and must always remain true.” 
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Solid Sense About Musical Form. 


HE late Eugene Thayer once said that a “good gavotte is 
be better than a poor sonata.’’ Edward Baxter Perry,in discuss- 

ing this subject in Music, goes still further, and says “that so 
far as the mere form is concerned it is precisely as good as a good 
sonata.’’ Mr. Perry adds the following much-needed words on 
“Form”: 

Who shall dare say that any one form is better than any other? 
Form is but the outward dress of an idea, and the best form is always 
that which best expresses that which it is intended to convey. 

We may have our individual preferences, based upon tempera- 
ment or training, but all we have really the right to demand of any 
production is that it shall be a good specimen of its kind, and shall 
clearly and adequately embody the thought of the composer. 

You may have a passion for old armor, but it is, for all that, the 
most ridiculously unsuitable apparel for a dryad or a mermaid. 
Just so, you may have a fancy for the fugue form, but if you are wise 
you will hardly use it for a love song or serenade. 


* + * * * * * * 


There is much talk nowadays, among a certain class of musi- 
cians, about the “purity of classic form and the model structure 
belonging to the classic composers.”" I am always inclined to sus- 
pect a certain lack of real discrimination in persons adopting this 
tone aggressively. The attitude of unquestioning reverence, with 
hats off, before a long-established authority, is a very safe and 
decorous one for those consciously deficient in independent critical 
judgnient. 

Strictly speaking, there is no such thing as ‘classic form” in the 
sense in which that term is usually understood. There is a hazy 
idea in the minds of most students and many musicians that the 
fugue and sonata are eminently classic, whatever may be the diver- 
sity of opinion about other forms. When asked why, they are sadly 
put to it to bring to light these two sorry reasons: firstly, because 
they are old, and lastly, because Bach wrote one and Beethoven the 
other, and these two big B's are supposed to establish authority in 
all things musical. It is hardly worth while to point out the obvious 
fact that the fugue and sonata are no older than a dozen other forms 
for the expression of musical ideas. 

No two musical epochs did, or ever will, maintain the same fixed 
standard for any single musical form, and it is impossible to find, 
even among the different works of the same composer, a strict con- 
formity to any given model. No two sonatas of Haydn or Mozart, 
who will be generally admitted to be masters of form, are precisely 
alike in construction; and in Beethoven, who is now studied as a 
classic, the divergence is antipodal. 


+ * * * * % * % 


In the face of these facts, knowing, as we do, that forms fluctuate 
like shadows from a dying fire, and shift like clouds on a wind-swept 
sky ; that no two masters, ancient or modern, have ever agreed con- 
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cerning a single one of them; why not be candid with ourselves and 
the public, and drop our learned cant about classic forms and classic 


writers ? 





Puritan Boys in Church, 


HE Visitor readers will be interested in the following sketch 

of the youngsters from whose ranks sprung the composer Bil- 

lings and others of the early American musicians. The selection 
is from “‘ The Sabbath in Puritan New England.” 

The boys, the Puritan boys, those wild animals who were regarded 
with such suspicion, such intense disfavor, by all elderly Puritan 
eyes, and who were publicly stigmatized by the Duxbury elders as 
“ye wretched boys on ye Lord's Day!” were herded by them- 
selves. They usually sat on the pulpit and gallery stairs, and con- 
stables or tithingmen were appointed to watch over and control 
them. In Salem, in 1676, it was ordered that “all ye boyes of ye 
towne are and shall be appointed to sitt upon ye three pair of stairs 
in ye meeting house on ye Lord's day, and Wm. Lord is appointed 
to look after ye boyes yt sitt upon ye pulpit stairs. Reuben Guppy 
is to look and order soe many of ye boyes as may be convenient, 
and if any are unruly, to present their names‘as the law directs.” 

Nowadays we should hardly seat boys in a group if we wished 
them to be orderly and decorous, and I fear the man by the name 
of “ Guppy,”’ found it no easy task to preserve order and due gravity 
among the Puritan boys in Salem meeting. In fact, the rampant 
boys behaved thus badly for the very reason that they were seated 
together instead of with their respective families; and not until the 
fashion was universal of each family sitting in a pew or group by 
itself did the boys in meeting behave like human beings instead of 
like mischievous and unruly monkeys. 

In Stratford, in 1668, a tithingman was “‘appointed to watch over 
the youths of disorderly carriage, and see that they behave them- 
selves comelie,and use such raps and blows as in his discretion meet.” 

I like to think of those rows of sober-faced Puritan boys seated on 
the narrow, steep pulpit stairs, clad in knee-breeches and homespun 
flapped coats, and with round, cropped heads, minature likenesses 
in dress and countenance (if not in deportment) of their grave, stern, 
Godfearing fathers. Though they were of the sedate Puritan blood, 
they were boys, and they wriggled and twisted, and scraped their 
feet noisily on the sanded floor; and I know full well that the 
square-toed shoes of one in whom “original sin" waxed powerful, 
thrust many a sly dig in the ribs and back of the luckless wight who 
chanced to sit in front and below him on the pulpit stairs. Many a 
dried kernel of Indian corn was surreptitiously snapped at the head 
of an unwary neighbor, and many a sly word was whispered and 
many a furtive but audible “snicker” was elicited when the dread 
tithingman was ‘“‘having an eye out" and administering “ discreet 
raps and blows"’ elsewhere. 

One of these wicked youths in Andover was brought before the 
magistrate and fined for causing “laughter and misbehavior in the 
Beholders.”’ 

The girls were not one whit better behaved. There are many 
records of punishments and fines. We quote but one. Deborah 
Bangs, a young girl, in 1755, paid a fine of five shillings for “‘ Larfing 
in the Wareham Meeting House in time of Public Worship,” and a 
boy at the same time, for the same offense, paid a fine of ten 
shillings. He may have laughed louder and longer. In a law-book 
in which Jonathan Trumbull recorded the minor cases which he 
tried as justice of the peace, was found this entry: ‘His Majesties 
Tithingman entered complaint against Jona. and Susan Smith, that 
on the Lord's Day during Divine Service, they did smile.” They 


were found guilty, and each was fined five shillings and costs—poor 
smiling Susan and Jonathan. 

Those wretched Puritan boys, those ‘“‘sons of Belial,’ whittled, too, 
and cut the woodwork and benches of the meeting-house in those 
early days just as their descendants have ever since hacked and cut 
the benches and desks in country school-houses. 














Few towns were content to have but one tithingman and one staff, 
but ordered that there should be a guardian set over the boys in 
every corner of the meeting-house. In Hanover it was ordered 
“That there be some sticks set up in various places in the meeting 
house and fit persons by them and to use them.” 

The deacons finally usurped the functions of the tithingman. Rev. 
Dr. Dakin tells the story that, hearing a terrible noise and dis- 
turbance while he was praying in a church in Quincy, he felt con- 
strained to open his eyes to ascertain the cause thereof, and beheld 
a red-haired boy firmly clutching the railing on the front edge of the 
gallery, while a venerable deacon as firmly clutched the boy. The 
young rebel held fast, and the correcting deacon held fast also, until 
at last the balustrade gave way, and boy, deacon, and_railing fell 
together with a resounding crash. Then rising from the wooden 
debris, the thoroughly subdued boy and the triumphant deacon left 
the meeting-house to finish their little affair; and unmistakable, 
swishing sounds, accompanied by loud wails and whining protesta- 
tions, were soon heard from the region of the horse-sheds. 





The Vatican’s Treasured Music: 


NE of the most jealously guarded treasures at the Vatican is 
O the collection of so-called archives of the Chapelle Sistine. 

These archives consist not of ordinary manuscript, but almost 
entirely of written music. They are the melodies, the chants, and 
the oratorios specially composed for the use of the celebrated Sistine 
Chapel choir by Palestrina and other famous maeséros of bygone 
centuries. The anxiety on the part of the Vatican to prevent their 
ever being copied or performed anywhere else than within the walls 
of the Vatican or of those of the Basilica of St. Peter is demonstrated 
by the fact that excommunication is the penalty to be inflicted upon 
any one who dares to make an attempt to take down notes during 
the performance of one of these unique morceaux by the Sistine 
choir. 

In 1870, at the time of the capture of Rome, the entire collection 
was almost lost. It had been left behind in the palace of the 
Quirinal, walled in with a number of other important documents in 
a room on the ground floor. 

A few days after King Victor Emanuel had taken up his residence 
at the Quirinal one of the noble guards of the Pope called upon 
Gen. La Marmora, the chief of the king’s household, and asked for 
permission to remove the papers in question. King Victor Emanuel 
at once granted the desired permission, and men were placed at the 
disposal of the noble guard for the purpose of tearing down the wall 
and recovering the concealed papers. 

These pieces of music, performed by the choir of the Chapelle 
Sistine, are invariably sung without instrumental accompaniment, 
the choir being magnificently conducted by old Mustapha, who, 
notwithstanding his advanced years, still retains his superb soprano 
voice. 

Of course the soprano voices of these grown and, in some cases, 
heavily-bearded men form a pecu'iar feature of the Chapelle Sistine 
music, but the latter is absolutely incomparable and unique, and in 
this age of the commonplace, and in which everything tends to 
become vulgarized, it is remarkable that the Vatican should have 
been able to retain the entire and exclusive monopoly both of the 
music itself and of its methods of performance. 

He Set up “THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER.’’—Samuel Sands, the 
oldest printer in the United States, died recently near Baltimore. 
He was working in the office of the Baltimore American in 1814, 
when Judge Nicholson, on the day after the bombardment of Ft, 
McHenry by the British, brought the manuscript of Francis Scott 
Key's famous national anthem into the office to be printed. All the 
compositors were at Northport defending the city,and young Sands 
was given the poem to “set up.” Next day it was being sung all 
over the city. 
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Beating Time. 

NVESTIGATIONS into the origin of the 4d/on, or stick for beat- 

| ing time, which is used nowadays by the conductor of every 

large orchestra, have brought out the interesting fact that the 
first conductor's ddfon was a formidable staff, about six feet long, 
which the old-time French musician, Lully by name, who invented 
it, may have used as much to intimidate the members of his orchestra 
as to mark the time. 
orchestras of the present day, there was no conductor in the modern 
sense. Every performer played as well as he could, and the man 
who played upon the loudest instrument—the kettle drum, for in 
stance—marked the time for the rest. 

When music became more systematic and refined the chief com- 
mand of the orchestra was given to the member who was regarded 
as the most accomplished and skillful. He assigned the other mem- 
bers their parts, drilled them at rehearsals, and supervised the final 
performance. 

To produce a good effect it was necessary, of course, that the 
musicians should play in time, and the chief of the orchestra, who 
himself played one instrument, was accustomed to mark the beat by 


In the very oldest orchestras, as in Chinese 


stamping on the floor with one foot. For this reason the conductor 
of an orchestra was at that period called the Jedarius. 

Afterward it became customary for him to give the time by clapp- 
ing the fingers of his right hand against the hollow of his left. The 
beater of time after this fashion was called the manuductor. 

Meanwhile experiments were made in marking the time by strik- 
ing together shells and bones. The bones were soon given up as 
instruments to be used by the conductor of an orchestra; but they 
survived as an independent instrument. Boys and negro minstrels 
play on the “‘bones"’ with great gusto to this day. 

In the earlier part of the seventeenth century the musician already 
alluded to, Lully by name, arose. He found all these instruments 
of leadership ineffective, and in order to reduce his performers to 
complete subjection he procured a stout staff six feet long, with 
which he pounded vigorously on the floor to mark the time. 

One day, becoming particularly impatient, and pounding with 
especial vigor, Lully struck: his foot instead of the floor with his 
baton. The wound gangrened, and Lully died from its effects in 
1687. 

The 4afon continued in use throughout the seventeenth 
eighteenth centuries, but though it gradually decreased in size there 
is no evidence that conductors marked the time in any other way 
than by pounding upon their music-stands or some other hard 
object. 

All this pounding must have had an unpleasant effect upon the 
music, and critics and musicians began to ridicule the practice. In 
course of time, therefore, we find musical conductors no longer 
thumping upon the floor or their music-stands, but beating the time 
entirely in theair. It seems to have taken players a very long time 
to learn that they could get the time as easily by means of the eye 
as by means of the ear.— Youth's Companion 


and 
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More than two thousand years ago Plato, the propounder of a sys- 
tem of ethics second only to Christianity, said of music: “To look 
upon music as a mere amusement can not be justified. Music which 
has no other aim can neither be considered of value nor viewed with 
reverence.”” And these words are reechoed in our day by England's 
great statesman, Gladstone, when he says: ‘“ They who think music 
ranks among the trifles of existence are in gross error, because from 
the beginning of the world down to the present time it has been one 
of the most forcible instruments both for training, for arousing, and 
for governing the mind and spirit of man."" Even the rugged heart 
of Carlyle opened to the divine influence of music, when he wrote: 
*“Music is well said to be the speech of angels,’ and, ‘‘ See deep 
enough and you see musically, the heart of nature being everywhere 
music, if you can only reach it." 
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Ir is announced that the imperial band of 
Emperor William of Germany will attend the 
Exposition at Chicago, having already ob- 
tained permission to do so. 


A CONTEMPORARY Calls attention to the fact 
that most of the singers at the New York 
Casino started as church-choir singers. We 
do not know whether this statement is put 
forth as an encouragement or as a warning. 


PLAYERS upon the piano and organ should 
remember Deppe’s saying: ‘‘ You may have 
the soul of an angel, yet if you sit high, the 
tone will not be poetic.’’ The arms, fingers, 
and muscles can not work well when out of 
position. 


THE terms used by our musical reporters 
need correcting as much as do the names and 
definitions of the signs used in musical nota- 
tion. For instance, why “open” an organ, 
as if it werea tub of butter ora bottle of beer! 
We will be happy to receive a suitable prize 
for the best explanation. 


A Boston Doctor of Divinity of the Baptist 
persuasion has a horror of people who sleep 
during sermon time. He says nothing is more 
suggestive than to have the choir get up at the 
opening of the evening service and sing: 

‘Savior breathe an evening blessing 
Ere repose our spirits seal.” 


ORGAN responses after the ‘‘long prayer” 
are becoming regular features of the church 
service in many cities and towns, and the cus- 
tom is rapidly extending, but is not yet gene- 
ral. A minister, whose own service included 
the organ response, once exchanged with a 
fellow minister who left in his pulpit an ‘‘ order 
of exercises’? which did not include the re- 
sponse. Wishing to make sure whether it was 
the custom to have one in his friend’s church, 
he asked the aged sexton what followed the 
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‘long prayer.”” The sexton could not remem- 
ber. ‘*Doesn’t the organ have something to 
do?” asked the preacher. “Oh,” said the 
sexton, ‘‘I believe the organ does give a few 
notes, just to take off the effect of the prayer!” 





A VERY decided interest in favor of using or- 
chestras in the church service has been aroused 
in England by an address given a month or 
two ago by Mr. George Risely at the confer- 
ence of the National Society of Professional 
Musicians. A large number of deans and 
other church officers have expressed them- 
selves as strongly in favor of the idea. 





A WRITER, in describing the conduct of the 
upper 400 of New York at the opera, speaks in 
terms of great disgust of them. He says their 
conduct at the opera would not be tolerated 
in other cities. Loud laughter, uplifted voices, 
and a degree of decolette transgressing the 
bounds of decency are the rule. ‘‘ A menagerie 
let loose” is his characterization of the people 
in the boxes. 





PRESIDENT HARRISON has been the recipient 
of a rather remarkable present from Germany, 
says the London ews, viz., a symphony es- 
pecially composed and orchestrated, and 
‘*Most respectfully dedicated” to him by 
Carl Barochers, of Kiel. ‘‘ The different voice 
parts are beautifully written, each bound in 
morocco, with illustrations on white moiré 
silk.” 





A CONSIGNMENT of exhibits for the Colum- 
bian Exhibition—the first to arrive from a 
foreign country—arrived in Chicago January 26 
from Japan. Those who have read Edwin 
Arnold’s ‘‘ Over Land and Sea ” will recall his 
pictures of the art work and workers of Japan. 
We hope the musicians and their peculiar in- 
struments, the favorite of which is the samosin, 
will be represented at the Fair. 





INSTEAD of a supplement this month we 
give our subscribers an extra number of music 
pages, in which will be found some very pleas- 
ing and practical anthems for Easter. Of 
course it is understood that most of the music 
prepared for special occasions, like Christmas 
and Easter, is suitable for other seasons of 
the year. Any incident in the life of our Lord 
is a suitable subject for choir use at any time, 
so that this Easter music can quite as suitably 
be used before and after Easter as on that day. 





SOUND worRK should be the watchword of 
every music-teacher and pupil. Character ex- 
presses itself in work. As a writer has truly 
said, no one can hope to gain the force of a 
strong life whose work does not bear the im- 
precs of inward honesty, which isso much a 
part of the nature that every piece of work is 
done as if in the doing of it lay the whole duty 
of life. Longfellow has reminded us that in 
older times builders fashioned every detail 
with the greatest care, because the gods see 
everywhere. An honest man does his whole 
work honestly, not because it is to be super- 
vised and examined, but because he is incapa- 
ble of doing it in any other way. 













Mr. E. B. Perry, the blind pianist, in dis- 
cussing ‘‘old and new masters” in a late 
Music, says that up to 1805 Beethoven was 
considered a madman, and that Prof. Haupt, 
Perry’s teacher, told him that when the Fifth 
Symphony was rehearsed in Berlin for the 
first time the musicians in the leading German 
orchestra dashed the music from the racks, 
declaring it was crazy, and could never be 
played. Now this same Fifth Symphony is 
considered a model of form, of symmetry and 
lucidity, and its composer is the cherished idol 
of conservatives and classicists. 





THE London Musical Standard says; ‘Dr. 
G. F. Root, an American whose name is not 
unknown in England, announces the opening 
of a new “‘ training-school for teachers of sing- 
ing” in Boston. His son, Mr. F. W. Root, is 
considered in the United States an authority 
on vocal culture, and will assist in the manage- 
ment.” 

All right, Mr. Standard, except the location, . 
which you Englishers persist in getting 
wrong. The school is a thousand miles from 
Boston, in a little town by the name of Chica- 
go. F. W.’s assisting is good. You don’t know 
him! All the other folks have to do the assist- 
ing. He's boss! 





A DISCUSSION is going on concerning the 
naming of certain musical signs, viz., bs and 
4, commonly used after a double sharp or 
double flat. Why name them at all, or why 
use them? Will not # or >, as the case may 
be, do just as well? Can they be misunder- 
stood? It was the custom until very recent 
years, and is now with some composers, to in- 
dicate a change of key in the course of a com- 
position first by placing naturals upon all the 
degrees previously effected by sharps or flats, 
and then adding the new signature. Now 
with the best writers the naturals are omitted, 
and when a new key is to be indicated the 
signs belonging to it only are used. This is 
right. It would be equally correct to substi- 
tute the single sharp or flat for the natural and 
sharp or the natural and flat. They can not 
be misunderstood. 

‘‘Ir wishes were horses, the beggars might 
ride.” ‘Oh, if 1 could only play like that!” 
‘*Oh! if I could but compose such beautiful 
things!” Dear fool, get up and go about it. 
Having a talent does not excuse laziness, The 
more genius, the more hard work. Are your 
piano-keys worn to the wood with practice, as 
were Mozart’s? Would you fain sit up all 
night to copy a score, as often did Bach ? 

Hear what Emerson says about it: Genius 
unexerted is no more genius than a bushel of 
acorns is a forest of oaks, There may be epics 
in men’s brains, just as there are oaks in acorns, 
but the tree and book must come out before we 
can measure them. How many men would 
fain go to bed dunces and wake up Solomons! 
You reap what you have sown. Those who 
sow dunce seed, vice seed, laziness seed, 
usually get acrop. They that sow wind, reap 
a whirlwind. A man of mere “ capacity”? un- 
developed is only an organized day-dream, 

















with askin on it. A flint and a genius that 
will not strike fire are no better than wet 
junkwood. 

Be up and doing, then, ‘‘ with a heart for 
any fate.” 


A WRITER in discussing methods and inven- 
tions says, “‘I believe if a student were to be 
taught by, say, half a dozen different teachers 
in time, in all probability each one would 
condemn his predecessor’s precepts, and for all 
that not one Of them in reality be wiser than 
the other. Do we not every now and then 
hear of an invention of some sort of mechan- 
ical contrivance by the aid of which incredi- 
ble results are to be obtained ? Some of these 
things are invented by members of the profes- 
sion, and if not, you will find many who really 
believe in them. Do we ever hear of such 
absurdities in the art of violin-playing? Well, 
the violin is a much older instrument*than the 
piano. Things have had time to settle down. 
There is ageneral uniformity of manipulation, 
no wrestling among violinists; for instance, 
as to which is the best manner of holding the 
bow between one’s fingers, and such like 
matters, With us pianists things are different, 
and probably our brother professionals, the 
violinists, have sometimes a good laugh at us.”’ 

We do not quite fully accept this writer’s 
comparison as correct, or his conclusions as 
warranted by the facts. When such men as 
Mason, Sherwood, etc., resort to “‘ inventions ” 
in their work, and assert that they are greatly 
helped by them, we are inclined to believe 
that there is “ something in them.” But we 
do believe also that there is danger in giv- 
ing too much attention to the merely mechan- 
ical studies, and neglecting what our good 
friend Harding calls ‘The real things of 
music.” 


Singing “Counter.” 


We know little in these days of the peculiar, 
but once common practice of ‘‘singing count- 
er.” The editor of the VistTor heard it in his 
youthful days sung by one or two of the sing- 
ers of the generation before his, but it had long 
since been given up as a regular part of the 
church harmony. 

In European church music the counter tenor 
(now alto) parts were originally written for 
boys’ voices, which led to the falsetto singing 
by men, once so common; and this was the 
‘*counter”’ singing of New England. 

Miss Earle, in writing of the church music 
of early Puritan days, says that it was her for- 
tune to hear once in a country church an aged 
deacon sing ‘‘counter.” ‘‘ Reverence for the 
place and the song,” says she, ‘‘ and respect 
for the singer alike failed to control the irre- 
pressible start of amazement and smile of 
amusement with which we greeted the weird 
and apparently demented shriek which rose 
high over the voices of the choir, but which 
did not at all disconcert their accustomed ears. 
Words, however chosen, would fail in attempt- 
ing to describe the grotesque and uncanny 
sound,” 

In the earlier church music-books of New 
England the alto was printed an octave higher 
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than is now the custom. In the score it seems 
to be the highest part as to pitch, and it must 
have sounded so also when tackled by a good 
old “counter” singer, with the quirls and 
quavers, turns, and other forms of embellish- 
ment with which the vocalists of those days 
used to overload almost every tone and tune. 
One of the thorns in our flesh in our earlier 
professional life was a member of our choir 
who had caught the art of embellishment from 
an earlier generation, or who possessed it by 
heredity. 
and all tones of any length were sure to be 
rolled as a sweet morsel under his tongue and 
then dished out with “ overturns,” “‘ under- 
turns,” “‘ quavers,”’ etc., without number. Pitch 
was secondary with him—at least the pitch 
of the tune. 
to get above every one else in that respect, and 


Anyhow he had it in its worst form, 


The effort always seemed to be 


then when a good long tone presented itself 
to decorate it with all the frills and furbelows 
at his command. Oh! those soul-harrowing 
days! 

Upon the admission of women inte the Puri- 
tan choir the glory of the ‘‘ counte ’’ singer of 
early New England days departed, and none 
now remain unless it be Miss Earle’s aged dea- 
con, previously referred to, and our “‘ thorn.” 
Maybe they, too, have by this time learned a 
better method in a better choir in the 

“ Land that is fairer than this.”’ 
The Coming System of Voice- 
Teaching. 

At his ninth annual concert at Central Music 
Hall, Chicago, Frederic W. Root made some 
remarks concerning methods of teaching, which 
we take the liberty to print, at least in part, 
in another column. Just here we give his 
closing statement of what the coming system 
of voice culture must consist and accomplish. 

While private training for singing will al- 
ways have its use, the Coming system of voice 
culture, the one that shall keep pace with our 
progress in other things and meet the condi- 
tions of modern life, must be one that shall 
not keep the money value of singing so con- 
stantly before the mind, as the expensive and 
exclusive systems at present do, deterring mul- 
titudes from this branch of study, and keeping 
those who do pursue it in an excited, harrassed, 
impatient state, unfavorable to thorough work. 

It must be a system that shall encourage 
young people to take up the study early enough 
to prevent forming wrong habits at the outset, 
yet which shall not interfere with progress in 
other things as important, or more so. It 
must be a system that does not strive to make 
an immediate show of progress, but which 
does broad fundamental work in such manner 
as to render permanent such progress as is 
made. 

It must be comprehensive enough to make 
musicians as well as singers of the pupils. A 
person may have a very fine instrument in the 
throat, yet play upon it badly, and make no 
practical use of it, for want of mental qualities. 

Lastly, it must be a system which aims to 
reach the real needs of pupils. Very few will 
ever delight large public audiences; but a 
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flood of melody may be brought to refine and 
the 
assemblies, to enliven the social circle, and to 


elevate student, to inspire worshiping 


gladden the homes of our land. 





a * 
City Notes. 
D’ Albert is announced to give a concert in 
this city some time this month. 


The Marine Band is expected to visit our 
city May 3, and give a concert. 


Mr. Louis C. Elson gave two of his delight- 
ful lectures at the Odeon last month. 


Paderewski is announced to appear at Mu- 
sic Hall, in two matinees, March 8 and oth. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra will close 
the College of Music Subscription Series by a 
grand concert May 6. 


The Ladies’ Musical Club will give an enter- 
tainment March 2, at which the Bendix Quar- 
tet will give a program of classic selections. 


Waldemar Malmene, now in charge of the 
music in the School for the Blind, St. Louis, 
passed through our city last month, on his way 
to Washington, with his son, who is to enter 
the navy. 


The Philharmonic Chorus gave its first con- 
cert of the season February 12, the “ Patti” 
night, which doubtless explains the lack of the 
full house, which the merits of the concert 
deserved. 


Hans Von Schiller gave a concert at the Y. 
M. C. A. February 8 and 9, at which he had 
the assistance of Mr. Atherton Furlong, the 
animal painter, as tenor, and Mr. Wm. W. 
Kennett as pianist. 


The musical twins, Andres and Doerner, 
gave a concert at Music Fund Hall, Philadel- 
phia, February 23. St. Andrews Choral Society 
sang several glees and part songs. Miss Ella 


Nosamond, soprano, also assisted. 


Bellstedt’s new Military Band, assisted by 
Marie Decca and A. J. Boex, gave a monster 
concert at Music Hall February 21. The hall 
was packed to its utmost capacity. The band 
appeared for the first time in their new and 
striking uniform, and aroused great enthu- 
siasm. 


Charles L, Lewis, in addition to his orches- 
tra work, mandolin, violin, and cornet teach- 
ing, etc., is doing good word as director of the 
American Ideal Mandolin Orchestra, whose 
reputation has extended to the outside world, 
from which come frequent demands for en- 
gagements. 


Herr Xaver Scharwenka paid Cincinnati a 
flying visit and gave a recital in the Odeon 
February 6. He did not play with the liquid 
smoothness of Pachmann, or the fire and dash 
of D’Albert, though his interpretations were 
probably more scholarly than those of either 
of the above pianists. Later we had the 
pleasure of meeting him socially at the home 
of his former pupils, the Guckenbergers, Our 
German was about "as bad as his English, but 
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we could well understand some selections from 
his new opera which he played, and which were 
very enjoyable. 


The New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor, gave a concert at the 
Patti doubtless 
fered also with the success of this concert, as 


Odeon February to. inter- 
the attendance was not. very encouraging. As 
the merits of the orchestra are well known, it 
is useless to expatiate upon them. 


Patti came on February 12, and, as usual, 
conquered. Her concert in Music Hall was to 
a large audience, who, as usual, seemed to care 
more for the simple folk-songs which she sings 
so divinely than for the more difficult operatic 
selections. Read the article in this Visiror by 
Dr. Root on Patti and her critics. 


An enjoyable musicale was given by Mrs. W. 
W. Andrews at her home in Avondale February 
3, for the benefit of the Home for Incurables. 
The performers were: Mr. Kennett, pianist, 
Mr, Willie Ebann, ’cellist, Mr. Roebel, violin- 
ist, and the following vocalists: Mrs. Jessie 
B, Caldwell, Mrs. Nina Pugh Smith, Mr. 
Charles Davis, Mr. Atherton Furlong. 


Mr. Geo. C. Stebbins, the singer and com- 
poser, and an old-time Chicago friend, has 
been in the city the past month singing at the 
He left Mon- 
day, February 22, for a week’s work in Cleve- 


Mills-Chapman revival services. 


land, and from thence returns to his home in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Stebbins is one of the 
most successful evangelistic singers in the field. 


A unique musical entertainment is to be 
given in the Sunday-school room of the Church 
of the New Jerusalem, corner of Fourth and 
John streets, March 16, in which Mrs. Jennie 
Smith Healy, Mr. Beamis, and other well- 
known musical people will participate. One 
of the features of the evening will be the per- 
formance of F. W. Root’s ‘* Extract of Opera.” 


On February 25, too late for any particulars 
in this VistTor, Sig. Gorno will give the 
eleventh concert in the College of Music 
Course. This gentlemen makes no display of 
his attainments, quietly devoting his time and 
efforts to the instruction of his pupils in the 
College, but to our mind there are few profes- 
sionals who visit us for concert purposes who 
give a more agreeable recital than Albino 
Gorno. We always hear him with pleasure 
and profit. 


The Euterpe Society’s first concert was a 


success. The ladies sang well. Campanari is 
improving as a conductor—stamping, hissing, 
and ‘‘ talking out in meeting” much less than 
formerly, Whiting’s organ-playing was as en- 
joyable as ever, though we could not but feel 
that the organ is unfortunately placed for tone, 
though its appearance in its new position is 
quite satisfactory. Mattioli played two delight- 
ful ’cello numbers, with Mr. Guckenberger as 


accompanist. 
. 


The Apollo Club gave its second concert of 
the tenth season, at Music Hall, Thursday 
evening, February 18. The club had the val- 
uable assistance of Mr. Wm. Ludwig, vocalist, 
and Mr. Victor Herbert, ’cellist. The soloists 


were undoubtedly the best in their lines that 
could be procured, and that the audience ap- 
proved the selection was evidenced from the 
first. Ludwig is getting gray, but does not 
seem to be growing old, His voice has all its 
old-time sweetness and volume, and his inter- 
pretations are full of the vim and vigor of 
former days. Who can sing ‘‘The Palms” 
like him, or ** Molly Bawn,”’ or Wagner’s Even- 
ing Star’? As for Herbert, he is a master of 
that almost human-voiced ’cello, and his play- 
ing was a piece of consummate art, and that is 
all we can say about it. And the Apol- 
los! They never did better work. There 
seemed to be a volume of tone not noticeable 
at previous concerts, though the chorus was 
not quite full as to numbers. The mixed 
choruses were less interesting to us than were 
the others, but they were all splendidly sung, 
and gave great satisfaction. We must call at- 
tention to the admirable directing by Mr. Foley 
in the two little gems for strings. His inter- 
pretation of the themes and his handling of 
the players could not well be excelled. 





Paderewski’s Hair. 


As Mr. Paderewski approaches, the imagina- 
tive can convince themselves that a lighthouse 
is advancing on them. Such a splendor of 
dark-red hair and such an arrangement of it 
would be new and unheard of in any part of 
the world. Among the Zulus they have some- 
thing like it, only it is black and spoiled with 
tallow. Paderewski has hair for which the 
word tousled must have been invented had it 
not existed before. It isa wonderful red, with 
dark shading through it; such a red as Patti 
and Bernhardt will offer chemists untold gold 
for when they see it. Each hair is from nine 
to fifteen inches long. Each one seems unde- 
cided as to whether it will be silky and curly, 
or join in the general competition as to which 
hair will stand up straightest. The whole 
effect is such as an old-fashioned hay-wagon 
would produce if it came home picturesquely 
loaded with half-brown goldenrod. The fret- 
ful porcupine represents the still bosom of the 
lake when compared with Paderewski’s hair. 
The Circassian girl beside Paderewski is a 
living witness to art’s inferiority to nature. 





How Shall They be Named? 


Editor ** Visitor.”’ 


DgaR Sir: I was much pleased with Dr. 
Root’s article, ‘‘ How Shall They be Named ?” 
and am much interested in the patient way in 
which he carries on his microscopical dissection 
of technicalities, always taking the reader— 
who will follow him—safely through. In the 
article of February, fourth paragraph, the Doc- 
tor says: ‘Then a compound character con- 
sisting of a natural and a sharp (Be) is used, 
and there is where the sharp acts like a flat.” 1 
would suggest that it is the natural part of this 
compound sign that flats, and not the sharp 
part. The sharp holds half of the augmenta- 
tion effected by the previous double sharp. 

I think no better or more suggestive sign 
could be devised than this 4%, as surrendering 
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half the effect of a double sharp, or this b> of 
a double flat. 

For a double flat I would suggest this sign °. 
The truth is this sign bes is only a single sharp, 
and should be so called—the natural being 
placed before the sharp to show that it is used 
after a double sharp, whereas this # is used 
only after a natural tone. 

We always think of this tone be, not as a 
half tone lower than a double sharp, but as a 
half tone higher than a natural. Therefore 
it seems to me the single sharp, #, is all that 
is required. 

Likewise as we think of this sign 9», not as 
a half tone higher than a double flat, but as a 
half tone lower than a natural, the flat > is 
sufficient. That is, use # or > for all single 
flats or sharps, and X or ° for all double flats or 
sharps, dispensing with the intermediate signs 
of 4# or b> as confusing or unnecessary. 

2 Very truly, 


Moscow, Idaho. I, J. CoGGSWELL. 





Mechanical Music. 

The Black Forest in Germany is famous for 
these mechanical organs—orchestrions, as they 
are called—and in some instances they are 
brought to great perfection. 

There is a shop, bearing the name of Lamy 
Séhne, full of clocks and singing birds and 
orchestrions, where you may pass half an hour 
in a fairyland of surprises and of all kinds of 
mechanical music. 

One morning I went in with an old lady and 
gentleman, the latter a grave dignitary of the 
Church of England. ‘A very tiring place,” 
said the old lady, “all up and down hill, the 
only fault I find with the Black Forest. 
Couldn’t they level it, my dear,”"—to her hus- 
band—“ or build viaducts or something? Or, 
at the very least, couldn’t they organize pony 
chaises all over the country, like those, you 
know, that we found so useful at Bournemouth 
last year?” 

‘«« Take a chair, my love”, said the old gentle- 
man sympathetically, without committing him- 
self to an opinion. And he placed one for her, 
while the young man in the shop (whose jolly, 
good-natured face and broad grin delighted 
one to behold) wound up the orchestrion. The 
old lady sat down somewhat heavily from 
sheer exhaustion, and immediately the chair 
struck up the lively air of *‘ The Watch on the 
Rhine,” with a decidedly martial influence 
upon its occupant. She sprang from her seat 
as if it had been a gridiron, and asked her 
husband reproachfully if he was amusing him- 
self at her expense, and whether her age was 
not sufficient to secure her from practical joking. 

‘‘ Dear me!” cried he, in amazement, looking 
at the offending chair as though he expected 
it to walk away of its own accord. ‘* What a 
musical nation these Black Foresters are! It’s 
music everywhere! The very chairs you sit 
down upon are full of it!” 

At this moment the orchestrion struck up an 
operatic selection, and the old lady recovered 
her amiability in listening to a really fine in- 
strument. I left them marveling at all the 
birds and boxes, and thinking each as it came 
more wonderful than the last. 








Foreign Notes 


Johann Strauss’s first venture in grand 
opera, ‘‘ Ritter Pazmann,”’ was only partially 
successful on its production a short time ago 
in Vienna. 

The two hundredth performance of Bizet’s 
‘«Carmen ” took place at the Berlin Opera re- 
cently, the work having been first produced 
there about twelve years ago. 


Mr. Henschel, now in London, will be in 
America in the spring to conduct his music to 
‘‘ Hamlet,” which is to be performed at the 
Springfield (Mass.) Musical Festival. 

** The Vicar of Bray,” by Solomon, is com- 
pared favorably with his later work, ‘‘ The 
Nautch Girl,’”’ written ten years later than the 


‘‘Vicar.” It ison the “ boards’ again. 


An English critic, in reporting a local con- 
cert, wrote: “The quartet was one member 
short, but the part-songs were well rendered 
notwithstanding, one of the performers taking 
two parts.” 

Forty-nine operas were produced at the 
Royal Opera, Berlin, last year. Wagner had 
seventy representations of nine different works. 
Mascagni’s ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana ’”’ was pro- 
duced thirty-three times. 


Master Jean Gérady claims, and justly too, 
to be counted among the rank of artists, and 
not in the select cadet corps of ‘‘ juvenile prod- 
igies.” He is a hard-working young fellow, 
and the only danger is that he will overtask 
himself. 

Madam Clara Schumann, who, like Cosima 
Wagner, devotes her life to her husband’s mu- 
sic, is not in good health. It is said that she 
is always haunted by the sound of music, and 
nothing her physicians can do succeeds in 
touching the trouble. 


Frau Amalie Joachim is to make a concert 
tour through the United States, when the gifted 
singer proposes to repeat the highly interesting 
interpretations illustrative of the development 
of the German Zed, which have attracted so 
much attention in German concert-rooms. 


Sir Augustus Harris has returned to London 
from the Continent, fully equipped with the 
material for his promised performances of 
German opera. The entire series of ‘‘ Der 
Ring des Nibelungen ” will be given, in addi- 
tion to “ Tristan und Isolde” and Beethoven’s 
** Fidelio.” 

Arthur Sullivan’s ‘‘Golden Legend” is a 
great favorite with the English people. At a 
recent performance an additional attraction 
was his beautiful ‘“‘In Memoriam,” which he 
wrote on the death of his father, and which 
was at this concert performed in memory of the 
late Duke of Clarence. 


Paderewski’s promising pupil, Mdlie. Szu- 
mowska, drew a large audience upon her reap- 
pearance before a London audience recently. 
Her first number was ‘‘ Beethoven Sonata 
Pastorale,”’ and her interpretation of the work 
elicited warm admiration. “It was instinct 
with charm and grace, and, from a technical 
standpoint, nothing short of perfection.” Mr. 


and Mrs. Henschel, who have made a great 
success of their present London season, as- 
sisted. 
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The Wanderer. 


Upon the mountain height, far from the sea, 
I found a shell ; 
And to my listening ear this lonely thing 
Ever a song of ocean seemed to sing— 
Ever a tale of ocean seemed to tell. 


How comes this shell upon the mountain height? 
Ah, who can tell 
Whether there dropped by some too careless hand, 
Whether there cast when oceans swept the land, 
Ere the Almighty had ordained the day! 


Strange, wasit not’? Far from native deep 
One song it sang. 
Song of the mysteries of the tide— 
Song of the sea, profound and wide— 
Ever with echoes of old ocean rang. 


And as this shell upon the mountain height 
Sang of the sea, 
So do I ever, leagues and leagues away, 
So do I ever, wandering where I may, 
Sing, O my home—Sing, O my home! of thee. 
EUGENE FIELD. 
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Rubinstein Says So. 


In his autobiography, Rubinstcin prirts his 
opinion of the musical status of different na- 
tions. We give the VisiTor readers a short 
extract from this part of his work. 
‘“‘As to the degree of musical appreciation 
possessed by the different nations I believe 
that Germany stands to-day (1889-90) at the 
head of the musical world, and this in spite of 
the fact that ghe is eaten up with pride in her 
patriotism, her pietism, and sense of superiori- 
ty to all other countries. Culture has but a 
slender chance in a nation so absorbed in its 
bayonets and its unity; but, in spite of all 
these drawbacks, it must be confessed that 
Germany is the most ‘musical’ nation in the 
world. 

“The relative knowledge of music among 
Germans, French, and English, stated arith- 
metically, would be somewhat as follows: of 
the German people at least fifty per cent. un- 
derstand music; of the French not more than 
sixteen per cent.; while among the English the 
least musical of people, not more than two per 
cent. can be found who have any knowledge 
of music. 

‘*Even the Americans have a higher appre- 
ciation of music than the English. I speak 
frankly, but without malice; for I have always 
been most hospitably received in England. But 
while I am deeply sensible of this kindness to 
me, I can not refrain from saying that their 


He writes: 


ignorance of music is only exceeded by their 
lack of appreciation. The children of Albion 
may resent my candor, and perhaps it would 
have been wiser to have reserved my opinion.” 





> 


When Chopin was young his personal appear- 
ance was the last thing he thought of. In a let- 
ter sent to his parents from Vienna, in 1831, he 
says: ‘I have left my whiskers only on the 
right cheek. They grow very well there, and 
there is really no occasion to have them on 
my left cheek, as I always sit with the right 
one toward the audience!” 
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Musical Hopper. 


In the wings—the feathers. 


Most 
about the question how they shall secure pupils 


music-teachers are more concerned 


than how to teach them. 


A vocalist recently wrote to the manager of 
a small theater; ‘* How many pieces have you 
back, 


in the orchestra?” The answer came 


‘* Three: pianist, piano, and stool.’ 


A little boy was sent to a shop for some eggs. 


Before reaching home he dropped them. In 
answer to his mother, who asked, ‘‘Did you 
break any?” he replied, ‘‘ No, I didn’t break 
any, but the shells came off from some of 
them.” 


From the word “incompatible,” one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven words can be made. 
Can you do this, and add a few? Only use 
the letters in the word, as ‘‘time,’”’ ‘ pint,” 


‘‘nimble,” ‘‘comic,” ‘‘ cabinet,’ ‘‘ mice,”’ 


““amen.”’ 


Husband to Wife: ‘‘ Which of the two emi- 
nent musicians shall we invite to our party— 
Smith, the organist, or King, the violinist? 
Wife: “Oh! dear, if we must have a musician 
let us invite the organist, for he can not bring 
his instrument.” 


interpretation of 
When he 
reaches the last measure he wafts his hand 


Pachmann has a novel 
Schumann’s ‘‘ Vogel als Prophet.” 


gently in the air instead of playing upon the 
piano, remarking to the breathless audience: 
‘*Ze birt has fleed away.” 


Dr. H. R. Palmer stopped off for a short 
visit‘ while on his way to the southern Chau- 
tauqua. Upon our venturing the remark that 
he had lost some of his hair, he said that he 
had had it cut so as to prevent Mrs. P. from 
taking the gripe. 
tory maps and diagrams of this joke next 


We will furnish explana- 
month. We have not quite fully recovered 


from it yet. 


The wonders of the automatic machines 


seem to have turned the heads of the public. 


A capital story is told in this regard. In a 





certain shop in —— there is displayed 
an excellent assortment of brass-band instru- 
ments, and at the shop door there is a silver 
French horn. A lady burst into the shop the 
other day, and in a tone of great indignation 
said, “‘That the bugle did not play.”” The 
manager politely intimated that he had never 
She 


replied, ‘* Of course, you have not; but I put 


to his knowledge sold the lady a bugle. 


a penny in the slot, and there was no music.” 


The shock which felt 
Fourth street, between Vine and Walnut, was 


was last week on 
the result of a pun perpetrated by Haeussler. 
Everybody knows Haeussler. G, P. and H. 
were busy over last year’s paper accounts in a 
We 
the remark that “last night’s concert was a 
fine one.” H.: ‘* What’s that you say?” G. 
P.; “He said last night’s concert was fine.’ 
H.: Concert! what concert?” G. P.: ‘* What 
do you hear with? Why, the Apollo concert.” 


room adjoining our sanctum. ventured 
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A dull, sickening 
Even 


H.: “‘Oh! I apolo-gize.” 


thud told us that G. P. had fainted, 
the pictures on the walls flopped over, the 
elevator stopped running, and all work was 
suspended until H. was put under a heavy 


bond not to do such a thing again. 
Victor Herbert. 
Victor Herbert, the violoncellist, is to the 
The 


life, the soul, the vivacity, the merriment, and 





orchestra what the bridge is to the violin. 


the enthusiasm of the band radiate from this 
clever musician. But few know that he is a 
lineal descendant of the famous Irish novelist, 
poet, musician, and painter, Samuel Lover, a 
friend of Thomas Moore and other celebrities 
of his day, and no less noted for his versatility 
Mr. Herbert is not a Ger- 
man, as Many persons suppose, but was born 
in Dublin in 1859. 
education in Germany, was solo ’cellist at 
Stuttgart, and, coming to America, accepted 
this post in the Metropolitan Orchestra. Mr. 
Herbert has won astonishing success, both with 


than for his talent. 


He received his musical 


his compositions and as a virtuoso. 





Choral Societies and the 
World’s Fair. 


The following circular has been issued for 
the instrtiction of choirs, choral societies, etc., 
desiring to join the great chorus of the Colum- 
bian Exposition at Chicago next year: 

The director of choral music at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition desires to form choirs 
in cities and towns within easy traveling dis- 
tance of Chicago, which, joined with the Chi- 
cago chorus already organized, shall give one 
or more concerts during the period of the 
Exposition, namely, May to October, inclusive, 
1893. A festival chorus of from 2,500 to 3,000 
voices is contemplated. ‘The concerts will be 
given in one of the larger halls of the Exposi- 
tion, and a large orchestra and the most emi- 
nent soloists will be employed at all the concerts 
at which the festival chorus will appear. 

It is necessary that organization of separate 
choirs begin at once, as the work contemplated 
can not be worthily accomplished without sys- 
To this end I address 
you as representing the musical element of 


tematic preparation. 


your town, asking your opinion as to the pos- 
sibility of organizing a choir of from twenty to 
fifty voices. Details of organization will follow 
your expression of favorable interest in the 
plan. 

Music at the Exposition will be an imposing 
feature, in extent and importance exceeding 
anything undertaken at any similar event in 
the world. To make a perfect success in every 
department will involve cooperation every- 
where, and while there will be much pleasure 
to individuals in the preparatory work and at 
the concerts in 1893, there will be labor in- 
volved which may entail some degree of per- 
sonal sacrifice. This bureau hopes to awaken 
so much enthusiasm in its plans for choral 
music at the Exposition that to share in their 
fulfillment may be the patriotic purpose of all 
whom it desires to reach. 


A Musical Life. 


It would seem almost impossible for any man 
to be more widely known through his songs 
than Dr. George F. Root. He has had a long 
and varied musical career, He has made a 
success of that which he has adopted as his 
life work. His experience covers a_ period 
commencing very near the beginning of a 
His 


ability as a musician, his great power as a 


development of music in this country. 


teacher, his patriotic spirit and genial social 
qualities have brought him into contact with 
many of the most prominent: musicians, not 
only in this country but in other lands. With 
thousands of others, the writer owes a great 
debt of gratitude to Dr. Root. Having had 
the privilege of considerable personal contact 
with him we were prepared to expect that the 
story of his life as told by himself would be a 
book full of interest, but our expectations were 
far more than realized. The book is of absorb- 
ing interest. Dr. Root writes of himself in a 
way that prohibits any charge of egotism, and 
his anecdotes and comments concerning great 
musicians of the world with whom he has 
come in contact are full of helpful information. 
It is safe to say that in no other book published 
can the same kind of information be obtained. 
Our advice to every one is get the book and 
read it.—Chicago Young Men’s Era. 





Notes and Gossip. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra has been 
giving successful concerts in Brooklyn and 
New York. 

A movement is on foot in New York to form 
a syndicate for the production of German opera 
at the Metropolitan Opera-House next season. 


The New York World complains that the 
city has not improved its chance to hear grand 
opera this year, though it has been presented 
in first-class style. 

Mr. Seidl and Mr. Damrosch are both giving 
fine concerts in New York this season. Mr. 
Brodsky seems to be a good card for Damrosch. 
Paderewski has been playing with Seidl. 


Lillian Russell is to have an opera company 
of her own. 
present use is the new ‘“‘ Fanchon’s Daughter, 
by Louis’ Varney, produced in Paris some 


The opera selected by her for 


” 


months ago, and still running. 

The Music Club of New York proposes to 
The club 
among its members some of the best profes- 
sionals and amateurs of the city. Mr. Geo. 
Ehret has subscribed $5,000 toward the cost 
of the big excursion, and Mr. Wm. Steinway 
$2,000. 


take a trip to Europe. numbers 


Pachmann is meeting with much success in 
his present series of concerts in New York. A 
writer, in referring to his peculiarities, says: 
‘* Pachmann has not yet learned that a listener’s 
enjoyment of music is not helped but hindered 
by shrugs, and sneers, and headshakes, and 
grimaces, indicative of the sentiments which 
the player attribiffes to it, but his exhibitions 
are more subdued than formerly.” 
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Rubinstein has come to live only in the 
He adheres to the belief expressed in 
his autobiography that music stopped short 
with Chopin, The opera, all vocal music in 
fact, belongs to a lower order of art. The 
composers, performers, schools, and public of 
to-day are all tending toward the ‘‘ demnition 


past. 


bow-wows.” 


M. Louis Frechette, “the poet laureate of 
Canada,"' gave a reception in honor of Madame 
Albani recently to which about two hundred 
guests were invited. The week was one of 
greatsocial and artistic triumphs for the sing- 
er, who is warmly loved and heartily admired 
in her native city. At the opera performances 
the enthusiasm which could not all be spent in 
applauding her singing found vent in the sing- 
ing of songs by the audience between the acts. 





Here and There. 


Dr. H. R. Palmer, who has charge of the 
music in the various Chautauquas north and 
south, passed through our city February 11 
on his way to the Florida assemblies, He is 
hale, hearty, and full of stories as ever. 

The third sotvee of the season of the Neave 
Music-School, Salisbury, N. C., was held Feb- 
ruary 5. Mr. Neave always prepares inter- 
esting and instructive programs, in which are 
evidenced the progressive nature of the work 
he is doing in the South. 

Prof. Raphael Koester, of the Royal Con- 
servatory of Music, Berlin, is director of the 
music department of Garrard College, Lan- 
caster, Ky. We have had occasion often to 
commend his painstaking and successful efforts 
to improve the musical status of the College. 

The Kentucky State Teachers’ Music Asso- 
ciation will meet at High Bridge, Ky., in 
August. The meetings will be held on the 
grounds purchased last year by Frank L. 
Bristow, the well-known teacher and composer, 
of Covington, and which will be put in thor- 


ough order for picnics, camp meetings, musical 
and other gatherings, making it a delightful 
summer outing-place. 


The young violinist, Robert Bauer, of Chi- 
cago, son of the architect Augustus Bauer, was 
awarded the great gold medal for the greatest 
efficiency in violin-playing and general knowl- 
edge of music at the Royal Academy of Music 
of London, Eng. Mr. Bauer is at present meet- 


ing with hearty reception as a successful solo 
violinist in England, and will be heard in 
America during the coming season. 

Frederic W. Root’s ninth annual concert 
wasgiven February 10 at Central Music 
Hall, Chicago, and is spoken of as exhibiting 
some of the best class and solo singing ever 
heard in the city. A composition of his own, 
which attracted a great deal of attention, was a 
descriptive scene, ‘‘ The Old Melodeon,”’ writ- 
ten for this occasion and sung by eight young 
ladies. An idea of the scene may be had from 
the following verse: 

‘Far from care and strife is our childhood’s home, 

There the fields are green and the flowers bloom ; 
Mem'ry oft recalls what we loved so well 

In the old farm-house where the old folks dwell. 
There were quaint old chairs standing stiff and prim, 

Cosy gable nooks, and the attic dim, 


And a stately clock, ticking slowly on, 
And our great delight, the melodeon.”’ 
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Respectfully dedicated to my friend James K. Sealy, Organist M. E. Church of Jersey City, N. J. 


Easter Anthem No. 2. 
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THE MUSICAL ,VISITOR. 








ALWAYS GOOD 


Music books for all times and occasions, and are 
constantly publishing new ones. Here are the names 
of some good ones. A large list will be found in 
= catalogues, which we send to any one desiring 
them. 


STANDARD SELECTIONS FOR MEN’S 
VOICES. By O. L. Fogle. Compiled from the 
very best sources. 160 pp. Price 50 cts. 


THE Y.M.C€. A. PRAISE BOOK. For Male 
Voices. New and old gospel songs, spirituals, 
standard hymns and anthems. by W. F. 
Sudds. 170 pp. Price 40 cts 


MODERN ANTHEMS, Vol. 1. A special col- 
lection of choice arrangements and original com- 
—- by W. F. Sudds. Price per copy, in 
ards, $1.00, by mail. 


THE COLLEGE MINSTREL. For glee clubs, 
college students, etc., arranged for male voices. 
Price $1.00. 


DAINTY SONGS for Little Lads and Lasses, for 
kindergarten, school and home, by James R. 
Murray. A bright little book. Price 35 cts. 


BETHLEHEM, A cantata, with words by F. E 
Weatherly, music by Dr. Geo. F. Root. Telling 
the story of the birth of Christ, the flight into 
Egypt, and the return. Price 50 cts. 


THE BUILDING OF THE TEMPLE. A can- 
tata for Sunday-school and choir, by Dr. Root. 
Price 30 cts. is 

THE ARENA OF SONG. For sin ans os gcheste, 
conventions, etc., by Dr. Root an Case 
Price 60 cts per copy. 


SELECTED SACRED SONGS by favorite com- 
og Sheet music size. Boards, $1.00; cloth, 
1.25. 


THE STRAUSS CONCERT ALBUM. A choice 
collection of music performed by the celebrated 
Strauss Orchestra. Edited by J. O. von Prochazka. 
Price 50 cts. 


ROYAL PRAISE, for Sunday Schools, by James 
R. Murray. The superior quality of its words 
has received especial praise. Price 30 cts. 


SACRED DUETS for various voices, by F. W. 
Sudds. A fine collection of original and selected 
duets. Price $1.25 per copy. 

Send for complete catalogue and price lists. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


tal Alsi 


A system designed to cultivate the art of analyzing 
and criticising, and to assist in the performance 
and understanding of the works of the great 
composers of different epochs. 


By A. J. GOCDRICH, 


Author of ‘‘ The Language of Music,” “‘ The Art of 
Song,” ‘‘The Mysteries of Music,’’ etc., etc. 

We have enthusiastic testimonials of the book from 
the following well-known musicians who endorse 
and use the book in their work. 

EUGEN D’ALBERT, WM. H. SHERWOOD 
CLARENCE EDDY, 8. B. MILLS, 
DUDLEY om mt EMIL LIEBLING, 

. E, SEEBOECK 
8. G. PRATT, L. G. GOTTSCHALK, 
A. HYLLESTED, D. M. LEVETT. 
Endorsed and strongly recommended as a valuable 
work by THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, PUBLIC 

OPINION, and all the prominent papers and crit- 

ics. 

Elegantly printed from large, new type, on the best 
paper, handsomely bound in cloth. 


Price, S2.co. 
PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Roct & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 





THE STORY OF A MUSICAL LIFE 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


—— ny — 


GEO. FF. ROOT. 
Who will Care to Read this Man's Story ? 
THORNS wae ees Ses ee 


how and when they were written. 
THOUSANDS who appreciate the great use of 
his Sunday-School and Gospel! 
Songs, his b :llads for the fireside, his cantatas 
and instruction books, 
TENS OF THOUSANDS s2rys2ssu2s 
der his instruction, 
beginning in Boston more than fifty years ago 
with the first introduction of music as a study in 
Public Schools, continuing years in Institutions in 
New York, and on in Normal Musical Institutes 
and Musical Conventions to the present time. 
There is an excellent Photo-Gravure of the 
author of the book, at the commencement, and 
in the Appendix are the words and music of his 
most popular songs. Price, $1.25 by Mail. 
CINCINNATI: 
PustisHeo By THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 74 West 4TH Sr. 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
Root & Sons Music Co. THe JoHN CHURCH Co. 
aco Wabash Ave. 13 East roth St. 


HIS FORTUNE. 


A SECULAR CANTATA 
For Schools, Society and Public Entertainments 


ARRANGED BY 


MAGGIE RICE. 


A pretty little scena, of ag} a gy Psy. military character, 
thus admitting of brilliant dis ay of dress and uni_ 
form. Easil H prepared, as to music and 
tableaux, and will make a = effective entertain 
ment. Price, 30c. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


THE YOUNG PIANIST'S 


GUIDE TO THE 


TSE 


A collection of Sonatinas and other pieces of stand- 
ard value, leading gradual! A sgt to = easier 
Sonatas of Mozart, 


COMPILED, THOROUGHLY PHRASED AND 
FINGERED 


By GEO. SCHNEIDER, 


Principal of the Cincinnati Music School. 


This is undoubtedly a most valuable heip to teach 
ers and pupils. The work is prepared by a practical 
teacher, of large experience, from music of the best 
writers used in his own work. The fingering and 
phrasing is carefully attended to, the design being 
not only to lead up to the ter compositions of 
the masters, but to make t —ouge. independent, 
inteapent musicians in all the different grades of 
work. 

We invite the careful attention of all musicians 
and teachers to the 


GUIDE TO THE MASTERWORKS. 


Price, boards, $1.25. Cloth, gilt, $2. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co, 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


“Sheet Music and Music Books 


of every description, both Foreign and American. 
Prompt attention hay en to mail orders, and particu- 
lar care taken to fill them as carefully as if goods were 
oe in person. Any piece of Music or any Music 
Book, no matter where published, will be sent b 

—_ postpaid, to any address, on receipt of retail 
price. 




















SOMetnING NeW iy Gultars 


The latest and best thing in the Guitar line is the 
famous IMPERIAL GUITAR, with Mr. C, F. Geiger’s 
patent combiued tailpiece and e+ pay by which the 
tone of the instrument is increased to a great extent. 
At the same time it is the only Guitar on which steel 
strings can be used to advan ag it is equally 
as effective with gut ard silk st 


THE JOHN cuuncH co. 





POPULAR 


College dongs, 


Complled by Lockwood Honoré, of 
Harvard College. 


This book contains the latest and best songs 
sung at Harvard, and other colleges, together 4 
the best of the old favorites. 

It is undoubtedly the best College Song-Book pub- 


lished. 
Price 50 cents. 
CINCINNATI: 
PuscisHeo By THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 74 West 41x Sr. 
NEW YORK 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co. 
13 East 16th St. 


PADEREWSKI. 


The Paderewski Concert Album, a collec- 
tion selected from the concert repertoire of the great 
Russian pianoforte virtuoso. 


Edited by J. O. v. Prochazka. 


Besides the compositions of Paderewski, this vol- 
ume includes compositions by D’ Albert, Huber, Bi- 


zet, Liszt, Dreyshock, 
Full sheet music size. yy -= print. 
PRICE 65c. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Reet & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


THE CHORUS INE. 


A Collection of Choice Pieces for Concert and 
Choir Use, 


CHICAGO 
Root & Sons Music Co. 
200 Wabash Ave. 








Compiled and Edited by 
=z. Rr. PALMER. 


This unique collection comprises aid, selections 
from all the best writers, new and om eee and 
American. To-which have been added Flight 
of the Holy Family into 1» ee. by Max’ Bruch : 
“The Feast of on a ; “The Miller's 
Wooing,”’ by Fanning ; “The Dream,”’ by Costa. 
THE CHoRUs Kine will b be the chorus book at Chan- 


-— ua the coming season. 
pp. Large octavo. Price 75¢ per copy. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. | The John Church Co. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 13 E. 16th St., New York. 





